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PKISON-BORN. 



**If you please, sir, Hannah Calverton's 



worse/' 



"Confound that woman — she's always 
worse I " 

"Mrs, Withers thinks she's really very ill, 
sir." 

^^Mrs. Withers has no business to think 
anything of the kind. Tell Mrs, Withers to 
give another dose of the mixture at once — ^I'll 

32 
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be round first thing in the mornings Miss 
Edmonds.'* 

" But, sir, I think it will be necessary to 
see her!" 

" I think not/' was the curt reply. 

The above dialogue was held one dark, rainy, 
windy December morning, at the early hour of 
two ; the speakers were a young woman and 
a middle-aged man ; the young woman hud- 
dled in the shelter of a doorway; she, her bear- 
skin cloak her brown uniform and her para- 
lytic umbrella, struggling against the wind and 
rain ; the middle-aged man on the weather- 
proof side of the door, shivering on the hall- 
mat, in dressing gown and slippers. In De- 
cember, with the wind blowing and rain slant- 
ing down, and the day scarce two hours old, 
not an enviable position for either of these 
public servants — still the odds in favour of 
the doctor who was out of the wet, and intended 
to keep so, the fates permitting. 

The doctor, ttfter his last observation, shuf? 
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fled ujistairs again, in a temper the reverse of 
amiable. He was angry with the lyoman of 
the name of Calverton for becoming^ or sham* 
ming worse, vexed with the prison matron who 
had awakened him from a pleasant dream of 
a rise in salary and a vote of thanks from the 
Directors, and downright savage with his deaf 
old housekeeper who had not heard the bell 
ring, though it might have roused the dead. 
That housekeeper should have warning in the 
morning, and that Hannah Calverton should 
have a dose that would do her good in the 
morning, and that Miss Edmonds should be 
severely reprimanded in the morning for her 
abrupt manner of addressing a gentleman so 
high in office as himself What business had 
that Miss Edmonds to think differently from 
him— ^a poor devil working sixteen hours 
a day — it y^as very wrong and disrespectful 
of Miss Edmonds, Memorandum — to report 
Miss Edmonds, and have five shillings stopped 
from thewages for which she was slaying out 
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her life. A reverence for prison authorities was 
a rule that must be stringently enforced, an 
unseemly manner of speaking ^^ A thou- 
sand thunders, there^s the bell again ! '' 

Mr. Dabchick had slipped off his dres* 
sing-gown, kicked his slippers divers ways, 
extinguished his night-lamp, and was 
in the act of creeping into bed, when the 
house-bell rang furiously once more. Mr. Dab* 
chick waited for the housekeeper above-stairs 
to hear something of the clamour; but she was 
a woman of the world, and not to be roused 
at two in the morning on any pretence what- 
ever. Anathema maranatha, let him descend 
again, and be again tormented by these prison 
officers. 

" If you please, sir, Mrs. Withers thinks 
the woman is dying, and you had better come, 
sir.'' 

" Very well, very well, Miss Edmonds ; I'll 
be round in a minute. If the woman's not 
dying, mind, I shall be very angry V^ 
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And with this kind assertion, Mr. Dab- 
chick shuffled upstairs again, dressed himself 
with great coolness and deliberation, took the 
trouble to ascend another flight of stairs and 
deliver a piece of his mind to his deaf house* 
keeper; finally descended to the hall, shut him* 
self out, went a little way down the dark lane, 
rang the bell of the great prison gate, was ad* 
mitted by a sleepy man in uniform, who touched 
his hat, crossed the paved yard, rang another 
bell at another gate, was admitted by a sleepy 
young woman, who had no hat to touch and 
an umbrella to hold ; crossed a third yard, or 
airing ground, passed into the infirmary, where 
Mrs. Withers, infirmary matron, pale and ner- 
vous, awaited his arrival with Miss Edmonds, 
pale and firm. 

'^Oh! Mr.DabchickjCalverton'ssoveryill!'' 

" So I have been told before," snapped the 

doctor, as he tramped down the corridor to* 

wards the infirmary quarters, followed by the 

female officer* 
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In the infirmary, a long narrow robm, 
lighted by gas, and containing some twelve or 
fourteen beds, eight of which were tenanted 
by prisoners whose ill health had necessitated 
a removal from their cells. Heavy-browed, 
scowling female prisoners, the majority of 
whom sat np in bed, and nursed their 
knees, and cursed Hannah Calverton for 
robbing them of their night's rest and dying 
at unseasonable hours ; or pretending to die, 
and waking honest folk, and bringing th^ 
good doctor out of his warm bed, and worry* 
ing the infirmary nurse, and Mrs. Withers, and 
Miss Edmonds, with her " goings on ;" for she 
was always a "going it" this Hannah Cal- 
verton, and up to a hundred tricks. This 
was her sixth time in prison ; and her prison 
life had been a troubled one to herself, her 
fellow-prisoners, and her officers. She had 
smashed more windows, and been carried more 
often to th0 Dark than any two of her con-» 
temporaries ; " she had had h^r fling," her 
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eo-tnates and sisters in exile a&serted, and 
having flung away all health and strength, 
had come at last to die. And there she lay 
on her iron bedstead near the fire, the wreck 
of a bold, handsome woman, whose defiant 
looks were even not yet quenched. 

" Well, doctor, where's the child ? If you 
don^t bring the child, Til scream — ^by God, 
rU die screaming!" . 

The surgeon made no answer, but placed 
his fingers on her wrist, which a moment 
afterwards was wrenched suddenly away from 
him. 

" What's the good of it," she cried, as she 
thrust her hand beneath the bed-clothes* 
" You can't make me better, doctor ; you 
donr^t know any more than I ; there's nothing 
you can do or say that can keep me alive till 
daylight I'm sinking, ain't I?" 

^*Tou are very weak," the doctor said 
evasively. 

Mr. Dabchick's tone; hiid altered in the 
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sick woman's presence* his irritability had 
softened down ; his manners were less brusque. 
There was a heart somewhere about him, 
although prison service had hardened it, and 
prisoners whims and caprices rendered 
it sceptical. This was a case that called for 
his attention, and he pardoned Miss Edmonds 
for entrenching on the happiest dream he had 
had for some time past. 

** I want to see the child/* she said again. 

'* Don't bring a jchild in here," grumbled one 
old woman of seventy, " at this time of the 
morning. We can't get too much rest at any 
time, the Lord knows, and it's precious hard 
that ." 

<^Hush!'' cried Mrs. Withers. 

^^ Shan't hush 1" was the rejoinder. " It 
isn't time to hush when ^* 

^^ If that woman speaks again,'' said Mr. 
Dabchick, *' pve her no port wine till Satur- 
day, and double the bark." 

Mr. Dabchick had studied character, and 
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knew the weak points of his patients — port 
wine and bark had been necessary for this 
quemlons prisoner, who liked port wine and 
abhorred bark like poison. The hint was 
effectual ; the old woman gave a snort like a 
sea-horse, lumped down in her bed, and drew 
her counterpane over her head. The rest of 
the women who were awake sat still and 
watchful; only one of the number, a young 
woman crying in an adjacent bed, was at all 
affected by the scene. It was she who said, 
somewhat indignantly — 

^* Surely she may see the child, doctor? 
Mrs. Withers, you'll send for the child, won't 
you?" 

Mr. Dabchick whispered a few words to 
Mrs. Withers, which were repeated to Miss 
Edmonds who departed. 

The dying woman had watched them 
anxiously with her two dark, restless eyes, 
and as Miss £dmonds left the infirmary, she 
said — 
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' " I thoug^ht yOu d let me see her. I dare- 
say by law now, you couldn't help yourselves, 
although I am a poor prisoner. Here, you 
may feel my pulse now.'' 

And a long thin arm was stretched from 
the bed towards the doctor. 

" Fm terribly ill,'' she said with a shudder ; 
^^ doctor, I'm awfully ill I Such a catching 
here," grasping her throat with her other 
hand, ** like the devil getting a grip of me 
before his time. The parson," with a strange, 
weak laugh, " wanted to frighten me about 
the devil yesterday, — good Lord, how he 
preached and went on and told me all I knew 
before. As if I hadn't been — as if I — wait a 
moment." 

The woman stopped and panted for breath ; 
the doctor released her hand, and Mrs. Withers 
offered her something in a glass which she 
pushed angrily away. 

"As if I hadn't been brought up better^ 
or wasn't a fairly married woman, or known 
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what was right once/' she continued ; ^' as 
if my family hadn't been a respectable family, 
and earned money honestly — ^not like these 
creatures* families/' she said, disparagingly. 

One woman who had been crouching in her 
bed> sullen and observant, flashed up at this, 
and wanted to know what she meant by that 
" imperence,'- and would have argued the point 
at the top of her voice if Mrs. Withers had 
not looked her down. 

'^ The parson was coming again in the 
morning — ^he may save himself the trouble, 
Fm thinking. Doctor,'' cried Calverton with 
a sudden eagerness, " Mrs. Withers, what will 
tiiey do with Bessy when I'm gone ? Good 
heaven, Fve never thought of that before— 
what will they do with Bessy?" 

** Send her home of course." 

** Home. Homer she cried — " wait a mo^ 
ment, that's worth thinking of." 

The wasted hands were spread before her 
face, ^nd thjs woman shivered as she lay. 
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Mr. Dabchick walked to the fire and stood 
looking at the red coals and debating within 
himself whether there were any further neces-» 
sitj to remain* The woman must die, and 
there was no skill on earth could save her. 
It was half-past two in the morning, and ha 
should be glad to get to bed again. He was 
moving towards the door when the woman 
said—* 

** Wait one moment, doctor ; just another 
.moment.'' 

The doctor looked towards her; the face 
was covered by the thin hands still, and the 
form was shivering yet. 

Of what did she wish to think at that time^ 
and at so late an hour ? What had she neg« 
lected to think of during that long prison life, 
shut within the four walls of her xell and 
with so much time before her ? Was it* of 
the past, or the present, or the future, the 
grim reality of which was troubling her? 

^^ Home to Waled is a long journey for 4 
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childy" she remarked at last; ^'you'll see^ 
doctor, that she reaches mj brother's safe/' 

<* Tour brother's?'' 

'* Ay, her next relation, my husband being 
across the seas and never likely to come back^ 
My brother, Matthew Davis, near Aberog^ 
win — who'll remember that ?" 

" I will," said the infirmary matron, kindly, 

'^Thankee, you're a Christian woman — 
you've been kinder to me than I deserve, 
take it all together. I should like to shak^ 
hands with you, if you'll be good enough." 

Mrs. Withers put her hand in that of the 
prisoner's, which held it fast. 

" Don't forget Aberogwin, two miles from 
the Penberriog Quarries, where he works; 
everybody knows him there* He's a man 
that will take care of her, and do his best for 
the poor prison-bom I leave behind. She'll 
grow up better than her mother — she can't 
grow worse l" she added, bitterly. 

The doctor stole out of the room on tiptoe^ 
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at the same moment as Miss Edmonds re* 
turned vrith a dark-haired, dark-eyed child of 
four years old. The woman dropped Mrs. 
Withers' hand and made an effort to sit up in 
bed as the child entered, then let her head 
fall back heavily again. 

" Weak as a rat," she murmured ; " Bessy, 
Bessy 1 '' 

The child was at her mother's side at kst, 
looking at that mother with a scared expres- 
sion of countenance. 

"Bess, do you remember what you and I 
were talking about, a little while ago?'* 

The child nodded her head. 

"About gomg away, you and I, when I 
got my Hcket — about the world you know 
nothing about, where there are no high walls, 
no locks and keys, or women prowling about 
and reporting you for this and that, as if you 
daresn't call your soul your own 1 About — f 
what a noise you make Jane — what's all this 
to you?" 
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Jane was the prisoner in the next bed, 
who had betrayed some little emotion before, 
and was now inclined to be hysterical. 

"I know Tm a fool — ^but we w^ere pals 
once, you see," said Jane. 

" Ah I yes — and I was jealous of you once, 
don't you remember ? '' 

" Yes — what fun I '* sobbed the woman. 

" Bessy's going home to Wales ; her nearest 
relatives are in Wales, and Government is 
bound to send the children home. It's a 
good job her father's in Australia, Jane ? " 

"Yes," said Jane, "in Australia. Poor 
Dick Calverton, I think I see his yaller gipsy 
face ! " 

And Jane laughed and cried at the remi- 
niscence till she tired Mrs. Calverton's pa- 
tience. 

"Ah ! you always were a weak fool. You'd 
better try hard for your ticket, and go out 
after Dick ; there's no one in the way now. 
Don't patter any more — ^I'm sick of it ! " 

VOL. I. c 
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The woman spoke with greater difficulty, 
and fought harder with her breath. The 
prisoners round her, tired of watching, had 
resumed their recumbent positions, and were 
most of them snoring heavily. The fire 
burned brightly ; the wind was boisterous in 
the airing yard, and sighed, and moaned and 
howled; and the rain beat heavily against 
the thick coarse glass behind the iron bars. 
The child stood by her mother's side, betray- 
ing some, emotion, but more of wonder ; she 
could not understand for what she had been 
brought thither, unless it was to see how 
ghastly white her mother looked. Born 
within those prison walls six months after the 
mother's last incarceration, she had been 
reared in a hard nursery, seen much tribula* 
tion; mixed with a crowd of callous and 
half-demented women, had even during the 
last three months been schooled with themi 
and taught her alphabet by the schoolmistress 
of the establishment. Prison-bom, but no 
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prisoner, little Bessy Calverton had passed 
four years of life in her mother's cell, in the 
prison nursery, and airing grounds — ^lately, of 
a Sunday, experiencing a little liberty by 
accompanying the national school in the 
neighbourhood to church, and having many 
things to wonder ftt— ladies and gentlemen 
bravely dressed walking about the streets, 
and no one in a brown uniform following 
them with a key ; horses, and carts, and om- 
nibuses; green trees and fine houses, with 
flower-gardens in the front thereof* A strange 
world, that set her thmking why mother 
should live in a little room with an iron door, 
perhaps, although too young to argue the 
matter at present. 

** I have been lucky to keep the child so 
long here. I've known the time when 
two years was the extent, and off they'd 
pack the young ones — anywhere. Bessy, 
you've come to say good-bye, girl — ain't 
you sorry ? " 

c2 
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"Good-bye? — yes," the child repeated. 
" Are you going away ? " 

" Ay, both of us — ^both off to new worlds, 
Bessy, and quit of this great prison — this 
black home. Why, Mrs. Withers, half my 
life's been spent here." 

" Ah ! morels the pity." 

" I was twenty years of age when I was 
here first. Good Lord ! what a time ago — 
what changes I You weren't here then, 
hardly any of you. This is a place that cuts 
you matrons up as well as us; you can't 
stand it long. Where's Bessy ? " 

"Don't you see me mother?" whispered 
the child. 

"Bessy must grow up a good girl," said 
the mother; "when she's old enough, she'll 
make amends for all — ^my evil ways. My life 
may be a warning to her, perhaps : if it's a 
warning, why, so much the better for me. 
You're going into the country, Bessy, amongst 
the mountains — such a pret — ^pretty .place !". 
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''She's going ! '^ cried Jane, leaping up' in 
bed again. 

"TeU Uncle Matthew — tell him — Fm 
ioTtj for a good deal of the past — some one 
tell him that. Tell Dick Calvertofi — ah, 
Dick's at the gold diggings, making his for — 
tune, so there's no^ — thing to tell him. I'd 
have sent mj curse, if I — if I had known 
his address. A black villam, a crafty, two- 
faced — two-faced — Bessy, kiss me 1 " 

By an effort she flung one arm round the 
child, and drew her to her wasted form. 
The old defiant look, the impress that many 
years of sin had left there, seemed to soften 
as she clasped the child, that one link to her 
better self. 

" Only this — one — ^left — ^to say good-bye I 
Where's Lotty, I wonder? Well, I— I don't 
care ! I never did care for any — ^anything : 
I never stood for anything in my life. It 
would have been the same over again, once 
quit of this place I " 
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' " Don^t say that," whispered the chief 
matron of the infirmary — " not at this time, 
in such an awful moment ! Think for the little 
while still left of a merciful Redeemer, and 
try to pray I " 

The woman shook her head restlessly to 
and fro, to and fro upon the pillows. 

" Don't tease me — don't worry — ^what's the 
good ? I did try to pray before the doctor 
came, but the words stuck in my throat, 
though they weren't for me. Only for Bessy 
here — ^poor Bessy ! " 

The mother sighed ; and Bessy, guessing all 
too well now, began to sob passionately. 

" Do you think, Mrs. Withers — ^she'll — ^she'll 
grow up good now ? " was the anxious ques- 
tion. 

** Why should she not, in good hands." 

" Ah 1 in good hands. The Lord keep her 
out of Dick's clutches, then, or — but he's for- 
tune hunt — ing — ^it's all square! Iwonderwhen 
they'll write to Mat — thew Davis, with my 
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best wishes — ^blessing, if itTl sell for any — 
thing. He'll take her — ^I'm — sure — of it." 

The voice was very weak and low ; the 
matron of the prison had to bend her head 
down to catch the words ; Jane had stolen 
from the next bed in her night-dress, and was 
leaning over her ; the ram beat more fu- 
riously against the glass, the wind rioted 
more without as if exulting in the human mi- 
sery within. The woman murmured ^' Bessy'' 
again, and then died calmly in her prison bed. 
The world was over with her — her strange, iU 
chosen, mis-spent life met with its natural ter- 
mination, within a prison walls ; but little sym- 
pathy or hope or confidence to make her dy- 
ing hours more light. 

So die every week some poor unfortunate 
like unto this erring woman ; so every day 
some firiendless, motherless child stands alone 
amidst strange faces, seeking her fortune as 
early in the day as this dark-eyed daughter 
of the woman lying there sought hers. 



PART THE FIRST. 

COKCEBNINa MOUNTAINS AND METHODISTS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BEFOBE THE CUBTAIN. 

Halfway np a Welsh mountain stood the 
cottage of Matthew Davis, quarryman. In 
the heart of Wales, in one of its fairest rest- 
ing-places, and shadowed by one of the boldest 
and most rugged mountains on the summit of 
which rumour said the Welsh had encamped 
in old times, and fought and worried Long- 
shanks the Flantagenet. 

As pleasant a spot as any in glorious old 
Wales was this Aberogwin, lying a little out 
of the beaten track of tourists, and therefore 
all the more delightful to the few sturdy pedes- 
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trians and the handful of artists who contrived 
to find their way thither in the summer 
months. There are no first-class hotels within 
a good fifteen miles of Aberogwin ; no guides 
prowling at the foot of the mountains, or 
the edge of waterfalls, to show you a way 
and point you a beauty you are sure not to 
miss; and there are no coaches rattling through 
it twice a-day. Wales has its lions elsewhere, 
and the lion-6eekers find Aberogwin in very 
small letters on their ordnance maps, and go 
elsewhere for pleasure. A mile-and-a-half 
from Aberogwin is a straggling village, built 
for the accommodation of the quarrymen who 
work at Penberriog quarries, which village is 
tabooed by guides and guide-book also — there 
being larger quarries, requiring three, four, or 
five thousand men in more northern parts of 
Wales, and travellers like the largest of every- 
thing as well as the rest of mankind. There 
are a dozen mountains from which a finer view 
can be obtained than from the summit of 
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Snowdon ; bat Snowdon is so many 
feet higher, and all who set foot in Wales 
straggle up to its sammit, and cry, unfait ac* 
campli. Is the largest mountain, the widest 
lake, the broadest fall ever the best, blun- 
dering brother tourist ; or may we not be as 
deceived in the colossal, as in the biggest ap- 
ple we cried to have when we were boys ? For 
in Aberogwin are all the elements of gran- 
deur — ^alithetruelightand shade, rock and dell, 
hill and vale, that the eye loves to dwell on and 
the artist to depict. Sketch the old cottage 
of Matthew Davis from the west, backed by 
the mountain on which the mist wreaths are 
hanging, aud one might look at it and cry 
Switzerland. Paint it from the east, where 
the cottage only peeps through a forest of 
larches growing half-way up the mountain, 
and the stream comes leaping, plashing down 
the mountam side, and falling over the moss- 
grown rocks twenty feet at a time, and one 
might 07 Arcadia, and die believing in it. 
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.Shepherds in blae datin doublets, and shep- 
herdesses in worked flounces, dotting the 
landscape here and there, and talking or sing-* 
ing a la Philip Sidney, would not be out of 
place in such a picture. It looks a happy 
land, on which peace and harmony and human 
love seem resting like a blessing. 

Eight years of Bessy Calverton's life have 
been spent in this mountain home — ^a great 
and a grand change from the stifling London 
prison where the mother died. The mother 
had been a true prophet ; Matthew Davis had 
been written to by the prison authorities, and 
had expressed his willingness, with a few 
texts, to take care of his unfortunate little 
niece ; and presto the cells, and the infirmary 
wards, and the prison nursery, vanished away, 
and mountain, lake, and vale were stretching 
around the wondering child. 

The change was for the better; and though 
life was dull and monotonous amongst the 
mountains, and Matthew Davis and his 
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daughter were not the most cheerful beings on 
the face of the earth, Bessy had considered it 
home, and settled down therein pretty con- 
tent with the world and its inmates. 

Of this father and daughter with whom the 
greater part of Bessy Calverton's childhood 
was passed, let us speak a little ere we raise 
the curtain, 

Matthew Davis was a wisp of a man, who 
had had an arm blown off and an eye blown 
in, one unfortunate day at the quarries, during 
blasting operations, — ^a thin, diminutive, 
white-faced man, with sandy hair and sole's 
eyes. Looking at him in the rear, in his 
white jacket, trousers, and straw hat, one 
might have taken him for a little boy, — bright 
about face, and he made you jump with that 
worn, cadaverous old face of his. Matthew 
Davis was a religious man, who carried hymn 
books in his pocket, and studied his bible at 
the works, and lived upon religion till it 
disagreed with him. He was a standi 
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Methodist, who could never leave his re- 
ligion alone, bat dragged it in by the ears 
at every opportunity, fitting or unfitting ; and 
worried more people to death than we intend 
« — ^the Fates permitting — ^to worry readers. 
He was a man of long-winded graces and ex- 
tempore prayers ; justice demands that we 
should add, that he was an earnest man — one 
of those men who do make a show of their 
religion, and are vain of their good works, 
and yet no hypocrite. Narrow-minded, as 
are most men who believe in no creed save 
their own, and base every action of their lives 
upon a bible text, but meaning well, and, like 
many better, wiser, failing sometimes in 
his best intentions. Not a pleasant man 
by any means, either in • chapel or out of it, 
Sundays or week days — a man who seldom 
smiled, and seemed with his fishy eye to be 
looking over your shoulder for something — 
mayhap the arm and eye which were blown 
away when the powder, charge was eccentric, 
and he was younger and more rash. 
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A good servant to his master^ and one who 
had been rewarded for faithful service by being 
made an overlooker after his accident, and 
who did overlook — with a vengeance ! The 
Welch quarrymen are a peaceable, honest race 
of men, but I do not believe the quarrymen 
of Penberriog would have torn their hair with 
despair if another premature explosion had 
extinguished the remaining optic of Matthew 
Davis of Aberogwin. He was not a lenient 
man ; he looked after his employer's interests, 
and he was not blind to his own. When he 
took visitors over the quarries, that one eye 
looked sharp after his fees, as he bowed them 
out of the gate. 

Matthew Davis had worked at Penberriog 
slate quarries five and thirty years, and saved 
money, and invested money in a variety of 
ways. A shrewd, calculating, money-scraping 
individual, who had a few hundreds in the 
bank at Carnarvon, and some five and ten 
pound shares in half a dozen public companies. 

VOL. I. D 
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The cottage up the mountain side was his 
own, and so was the little bit of fat, fertile 
land that stretched therefrom to the broad, 
well-made Government road ;. and so was the 
sleepy cow, and the fifty wild, bony sheep 
that scrambled up and down the mountain all 
day, and appeared to feed on slate and iron 
stone, and were more agile than graceful 
under that course of diet. 

He was not a proud man, however, although 
it was something akin to pride in his spot- 
less character that placed the name of her 
who died in prison under ban and interdict. 
In the early days the child had spoken much 
of her mother, till the stem and constant 
HUSH I from the father and daughter had 
checked her in that reminiscence. 

That daughter, Mary Davis, was twenty- 
four years old, only child of her father's 
first wife, and now sole housekeeper at the 
cottage, Mr. Davis having lost and de- 
cently buried both his relicts. Mary Davis 
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was as diminative in proportion as her father, 
not unlike him in features, which were more 
sharply cut than ugly, but brighter about 
the eyes, which were quick and restless, and 
not unpleasant eyes either. A busy, careful 
little housekeeper, with Welsh bluntness of 
manners, and not too much good temper on 
washing and butter-making days — a young 
woman who worked hard, and was school- 
mistress to her little cousin, and came out 
strong in slaps. 

Such were father and daughter when Eliza- 
beth Calverton, late of Brixbank Prison, was 
twelve years of age, and resident in Aberog- 
win. Bessy had made considerable progress 
in her studies under Mary Davis*s tuition; 
she had evinced a shrewdness in her inquiries 
that often puzzled her governante, and a 
self-will at times that often aggravated her, 
and had even struggled to be lively under 
difficulties at times that did not succeed very 
well. Her uncle and cousin, however, 

d2 
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objected to high spirits, and kept them down 
and put a curb on a certain spasmodic wilful- 
ness, that flashed out occasionally and re- 
minded Matthew of her mother, and made 
her old-fashioned before her years, and 
dosed her with texts and bible lore, and 
punished her when necessary with a chapter 
or two of the Testament to learn. 

And yet Bessy Calverton would escape at 
times, and no sharp words or harsh measures 
keep her in the cottage. Bessy was high- 
spirited and wilful, we have said ; more, she 
would exhibit periodical fits of resistance 
that astonished her cousin, and made her ner- 
vous, though Mary understood the admirable 
art of repressing her emotions. Cross Bessy 
Calverton too much, damp her young ardour, 
stand between her and the fields in the hay- 
making time, between her and " the torrent 
path" when the rains had swollen the lake 
and the fall was heavy, and Bessy would 
burst into passionate tears, and stamp her 
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tiny feet, and tear her pinafores, and sulk 
with an obduracy there was no softening for 
several days. At those times Bessy had to 
be carefully watched, lest she should resist 
the interdict and escape to the fields, 
or the waterfall, and brave the matter out. 
There were struggles even between Matthew 
Davis and his niece, in which neither 
gave way — in times lying wide apart, and 
gradually becoming less as the child grew 
more old and thoughtful — and which inwardly 
troubled Matthew Davis despite the invaria- 
ble expression of his austere countenance. 
He was a narrow-minded man, who had had 
but little experience in children ; his daughter 
Mary he had trained after his own manner, 
and she had become the model of all that was 
dutiful, filial, and religious : he had but one 
method of training up children in the way 
they should go — ^plenty of religion, plenty of 
work, no playfellows, and no pocket-money. 
It kept children quiet, and brought them up 
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steady and God-fearing ; it made them a com- 
fort to their parents and guardians when they 
arrived at man's estate. He did not under- 
stand that there are many ways to many 
natures necessary; that there are natures 
that may be rigorously trained and every 
twig nailed to the wall of some bigoted 
opinion, but there are also natures that 
should run wild a little, and have their time 
for pruning, and not be cut in the wrong 
season, and lose half the fairest shoots that 
would have added to the beauty and strength 
of the tree. Society is afflicted with a host 
of such short-sighted gardeners even yet, and 
the world suffers in consequence. 

Matthew Davis laid it all to "Original 
Sin," and thought of that comfortable self- 
deceptive commandment which guardians will 
construe their own way — of the sins of the 
parents being visited upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation. The third 
and fourth generation of Calvertons would all 
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follow his unfortunate sister to ruin, unless his 
own exertions to soften the heart of this child 
were rewarded by a merciful blessing. In 
her natural buoyancy of spirits, that resisted 
at times the heavy unequal pressure — in 
her wild, gay fits, such as all children will 
exhibit now and then, or they are not half 
children — ^in the childish passion and obdu- 
racy that followed his efforts to quench the 
light and keep her always in the sombre twi- 
light of his own thoughts and creed, he could 
but remember one commandment, and think 
of the sister who married a scamp, and went 
wrong, and died in gaol. 

" So awfully like her mother!'' he said to 
his daughter one day when they were sitting 
up later than Bessy ; " the same odd ways — 
why, even the same big black eyes, that are 
all a-fire at times like that coal yonder. We 
must keep her in, Mary, or shell throw dis- 
credit on all that you and I have done for 
her.'' 
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" She's a child to love, too," said Mary, 
looking at the fire. Mary was in a softened 
mood ; Bessy had been docile and tractable 
that day, and evinced not a littk affection, 
and Mary had been less snappish and hard. 

"Don't say that too loud — she might hear 
you I" cried Matthew Davis, glancing ner- 
vously towards the door of the little staircase 
up which Bessy had proceeded a few minutes 
since. "Don't let her think we are fond 
enough of her to spoil her, and her blessed 
soul. I've been inclined to soften once or 
twice myself lately, she's improved so much, 
but the responsibility, Mary — ^the responsi- 
bility." 

" Ah ! yes." 

Mary's thin lips compressed, and she was 
more like her father in the firelight. 

" We shall see her a blessing to us some 
day, perhaps ; though we mustn't take credit 
for good works. How beautifully she sings 
the hymns, Mary ! " 
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" Not such a bad voice/' responds Mary. 

" We mustn't say anything about her Yoice, 
or it will make her vain," said Matthew, whose 
voice is of a harsh creation, and reminds one 
in excited moments of coffee-grinding, " and 
vanity and vexation of spirit go together. 
Well, let's have a bit of prayer, and then 
we'll have a bit of supper, and then I'll just 
look over this letter of mine again. It's fair 
news, fair news — ^sixteen per cent, for a be- 
ginning — ah ! " 

And he drew a long breath, and rubbed 
his transparent hand against his side. They 
had prayers, and a " bit of supper," looking as 
they disposed of their bread and water like 
a little boy and girl who had been allowed to 
sit up late if they kept quiet. With the sim- 
plicity of a little boy, Matthew wound up his 
grace with a " Thank God for a good supper !" 
and then flitted — for he was a light figure, 
and was always flitting — to the fire again, 
before which he stooped and examined a 
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letter, with a portentous red seal like a blister 
thereon, that he had drawn from the side- 
pocket of his working jacket. 

" Sixteen per cent ! If I put a hundred 
pounds more in it, that will make three hun- 
dred pounds — just forty-eight pounds per 
annum, saying there's no rise — and there's 
sure to be a rise. Sixteen per cent. — ^ah-h-h-h ! 
Thank God for a good dividend ! " 
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CHAPTER 11. 

IS IN REALITY THE BEGINNING, 

Mr. Matthew Datis, of Aberogwin, might 
have considered himself a charitable man and 
a good Christian for offering a shelter to his 
sister's child, and taken great credit to his 
inner self for the encumbrance. He was not 
always backward in impressing this upon 
Bessy, when that young lady's tempers were 
variable; and Bessy would soften in most 
cases, unless there were any harsh addenda 
that sent her deeper into the sulks than ever. 
But Bessy Calverton was no encumbrance at 
twelve years of age ; she was no small assis- 
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tance to Mary Davis^ a help at the cottage, 
and even in the fields. Bessy milked the cow 
of a morning, and fed the pigs, fowls and 
ducks. Bessy did the washing of the estab- 
lishment, in a tub near the stream that wound 
along the vale, and sang over her work with 
that sweet musical voice to which Matthew 
Davis alluded in a preceding chapter. Bessy 
Calverton walked six or seven miles to fetch 
candles, soap, et cceteray from an old Welsh 
woman who kept a little general shop near 
the turnpike on the Carnarvon road ; she 
helped with the butter, took her uncle's din- 
ner to the quarries, even went up the moun- 
tains after the sheep sometimes, and brought 
them home out of the snow that threatened 
them in the winter months better than any 
shepherd boy in Aberogwin. Bessy could 
find fish, too, in the lake that lay a mile from 
her uncle's cottage ; and many a trout smoked 
on the breakfast table, the result of her skill 
with the angle. She caught so large a trout 
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once that her uncle, in a rash moment of 
enthusiasm, gave her a penny to buy cakes 
with ; and although he pnt it in her money- 
box afterwards as a better and safer invest- 
ment, Bessy was so affected by his kindness 
that she ran at him and kissed him. And 
Matthew Davis was not fond of kissing or 
being kissed, although he took her that day 
round the waist with that strong one arm of 
his, and lifted her off the ground with it, 
saying, " Be always a good girl, Bessy." 
That was a memorable day in Bessy's calen- 
dar. She was eleven years old then, and 
began to fancy perhaps her uncle was fond of 
her in his way, and to think she should be 
always the good girl he recommended — not 
the hot-tempered, or the over-shrewd child that 
he objected to, now and then. 

In the summer time, with Bessy Calverton 
twelve years of age, the curtain we have kept 
down so long rises in earnest. So long an 
overture we have considered necessary for the 
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purposes of a strange story ; will the reader 
pardon us? — the reader who hates prefatory 
remarks, and flies, very justly, into a passion 
when an author bewildered with his space 
suddenly leaves off his narrative and dribbles 
out a retrospect of twenty years ago, and 
tlie heroine's family-matters and the heroine's 
grandpapa. Such dry rubbish shot down in 
the middle of the book, is a bad sign for the 
author and a tax on the reader. If the first 
chapter of this story approach in any degree 
to the rubbish aforesaid, why it is a thing 
done and ended ; and if the reader could have 
gone on without it, why he is more clever 
than we are. 

Summer time, then. The best though the 
scarcest of summer times in North Wales; 
when the sun rises without a cloud in the 
morning, and the mountains are grey, purple, 
golden, and then green ; when the sky is of a 
deep blue, and the mountain sheep are in the 
best of spirits, and even the streams and falls, 
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though of less volume, ripple away more plea- 
santly, and seem murmuring of happiness with 
the rustling full-leaved trees. On such a 
brilliant day in August, when Aberogwin 
looked its best — a slice from such an Eden as 
our first parents might have revelled in — 
Bessy Calverton was kneeling by the side of 
the stream half a mile from the cottage, busy 
with her washing, and singing in rivalry with 
the birds. Mary Davis had a weakness 
respecting washing not very uncommon in 
Wales — a belief that the water from the stream, 
with a good drying after on the furze and 
brushwood, was sufficient for all purposes of 
cleanliness, and far superior to the steam 
and smother of a London laundry. And 
certainly the snowy colour of these kerchiefs, 
and aprons and collars, was a proof of her 
ideas being founded on fact. 

Bessy washed and sang, and rinsed the 
clothes in the stream, and filled her tub with 
fresh water, totally uuQonscious of a watcher. 
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travellers being so few and far between Aberog- 
win way. Stray tourists, when they occa- 
sionally tramped through this quiet region, took 
the Government road, a quarter of a mile 
below the stream, and looked not right or left 
in their eagerness to reach Llanberis, or 
Beddgelert, or Carnarvon, as the case might 
be. But this stranger had been sauntering, 
or rather limping, along the side of the stream, 
and had for the last hour sat on a bold piece 
of rock that had tumbled in earlier times 
from the mountain, and watched with some 
interest and with no little amusement the 
labours of our youthful heroine. 

Bessy had sung nothing but chapel hymns, 
interspersing them with some extraordinary 
variations of her own that were original and 
musical, and singing them in a brisk two- 
four time, that gave them quite a polka 
character. Nearly at the end of her washing 
she wound up her last hymn with an extem- 
pore lark-like quivering, that tried her voice 
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and made the mountains ring again, and 
elicited a spontaneous '^ Bravo, Jenny Jones ! '* 
from her single audience, that startled 
Bessy, who nearly tilted her tub into the 
stream. 

" Steady, Jenny, or youll make a mess of 
your day's work," sud he. " I wonder now 
if this girl can speak enough English to direct 
me the best way to Penberriog," he added, 
by way of soliloquy. 

Meanwhile, Bessy having recovered her 
astonishment, stood by the side of the stream, 
and looked across at the speaker. A young 
man slightly above the middl# height, with a 
good-looking face, bright eyes, and chestnut 
hair that curled tightly to a well-shaped head. 
A young man in a somewhat seedy black 
frock-coat, and a waistcoat and trousers that 
had been white when he first started on his 
journey, but were now travel-stained and 
weather-dyed, and ornamented at the knees 
with two green patches, which Bessy attri- 
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buted to saying his prayers on the grass. He 
wore a rakish-looking felt hat tied iivith a blue 
ribbon on his head, and a bundle in an oil-skin 
wrapper was slung knapsack fashion at his 
back. At his feet as he sat on the moss- 
covered boulder lay a walking stick, the sub- 
stantial handle of which had been cut into a 
grotesque, grinning Punch's head ; and his feet 
themselves were encased in as disreputable a 
pair of boots as were ever seen off a White- 
chapel birdcatcher's — leaky at the sides, and 
down at the heels, and split up the front, and 
only half a bootlace between them. 

" Is it that way to Penberriog ? " he asked, 
indicating the distant road that wound round 
the side of the opposite mountains. 

" That way," answered Bessy. 

" Humph — as uncouth and ill-mannered as 
most of the aborigines to be met with in these 
crippling regions," remarked the traveller; 
'" and how far is it, my little Welsh gipsy, to 
Penberriog ? " 
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" Only a mile-and-a-half — and I'm not a 
gipsy, nor Welsh/' 

" The deuce you are not! — what a relief to 
get rid of the guttural for a moment or two. 
Only a mile-and-a-half/' he repeated, stretch- 
ing his arms out and yawning ; " what a pleas- 
ant consolation to a fellow with a sprained 
ankle, that wrenches his life out at every step 
he takes. And how am I to reach your side 
of the brook with my saltatory powers several 
degrees below zero ? " 

" You must go back." 

The stranger whistled dolefully. 

" Round by the cottage ? " he asked at 
last. 

" Yes — uncle's cottage." 

" Does uncle smoke, Jenny ? " 

" My name's not Jenny, sir." 

"What is it then?" 

" Bessy Calverton." 

" Well — does uncle smoke, Bessy ? Say yes, 
and I'll give you a hal^enny." 

£2 
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The halfpenny was spun at once across the 
stream, and fell at Bessy's feet. Bessy picked 
it up from the grass, and regarded it with 
some satisfaction previously to depositing it 
in the pocket of her little checked apron. 

" Short reckonings make long friends — un- 
cle smokes — uncle's got tobacco in the house 
— haUelujahl'' 

Bessy stared at this extraordinary summing 
up — the last word was very familiar to her, 
although she had never heard it uttered in 
that free-and-easy tone before. She had been 
singing it that morning over her wash by the 
brook side — she had been taught an English 
hymn by Mary Davis with a great many 
"hallelujahs" in it, only yesterday. Bessy 
was interested in this new figure in her 
home landscape — ^it was something new 
and attractive. This young man had not 
a grave, sour look about the eyes; his 
nose was not pinched or his voice hard and in- 
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flexible, and he was not charj with his smiles. 
He must be a yerj wicked man to smile so 
much, and look so happy. And wicked men 
were very good company ; she wished there 
were a few more of them in Aberogwin. 

Bessy continued her drying process, and 
spread the ''white things" over the bashes and 
low stone walls in the vicinity, and then 
caaght up her tub, poised it on her head, and 
marched briskly towards the cottage, speedily 
passing the limping stranger on the other side, 
who laughed pleasantly again, and told 
her to get uncle's "'bacca" ready. Bessy co- 
loured at the request, paused a moment, 
then went on at a brisker pace, and was at 
the cottage door a full ten minutes before her 
late companion. But then her late com- 
panion had taken his time, and sat down 
again for a minute or two, and stopped 
to yawn once or twice, and had altogether 
adopted a most leisurely mode of progres- 
sion. 
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" Well, Where's uncle Calverton, Bessy ? " 
he asked of the maiden, at last. 

" There is no uncle Calverton here, sir ! " 
replied a brisk voice behind Bessy, and Mary 
Davis's pale face appeared side by side with 
that of the bronzed, rosy countenance of her 
cousin. 

" Ah, I beg your pardon. Good morning 
to you, madam — Bore da, if that is more suit- 
able to time and place and comprehension — 
Bore daJ^ 

" I speak English, sir," was the grave re- 
sponse. 

^^ Blessings on the English language, that 
has struck root in these melancholy regions ! " 
ejaculated the traveller, as he seated himself 
on the seat under the porch, and began fan- 
ning himself with his felt hat. " A warm morn- 
ing, madam ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" Rather a change for Wales, a warm, 
dry morning such as this, I should imagine," 
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he remarked ; " last week how it rained, and 
how often I caught the shivers in consequence! 
Well, this is a comfortable prospect/' he 
added, looking complacently round him — 
" something a man can enjoy, and draw into 
his lungs, as it were. A pipe and a pair of 
slippers, and I might forget the parlour in 
Snow-fields, and the churchyard look-out, and 
believe myself born for better things. Heigho ! 
I wonder what half of us are born for ? " 

It was Mary Davis's turn to regard the 
speaker and be puzzled with him, and feel 
herself at a loss how to treat this easy gentle- 
man, who was at home on the instant, and 
took things so composedly. She did not 
feel in one of her cross moods ; the butter had 
turned out well that morning, and the pie 
she had baked for her father's dinner had the 
" loveliest puflF crust to it," and the young 
man, or gentleman, was a good-looking, good- 
tempered man, and it is not the manners or 
customs of the Welsh to treat strangers 
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discourteously. They may now and then 
charge you a little too much — witness, ye 
gods, that hotel bill of mine, framed and 
glazed in my study as a warning against 
future improvidence ! — but they are a well- 
meaning race, and will treat you more civilly 
than most people. 

"Now, my sweet-singing. Bessy," he said, 
" Where's the tobacco you were to indulge 
me with, at this traveller's rest ? " 

Bessy coloured, and glanced askance at 
Miss Davis, who answered for her — 

" This is not an inn, sir." 

"A thousand pardons," said the young 
man, rising, bowing politely, and seating him- 
self again; "I hope I have not implied that? I 
have found amongst the Welsh people so 
much hospitality and such little kindnesses 
that come from the heart and warm one's 
own, that I have grown conceited on the 
strength of it, and too presuming. I thought 
that Mr. what's-his-name inside here would 
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not have objected to filling my pipe with 
tobacco, to cheer me on the Fenberroig road.'* 

'^ My father, Mr. DaYis, might not have 
objected to the gift, sir, had he smoked 
tobacco, or kept it in the house, neither of 
which is he in the habit of doing." 

" Hollo here ! — ^hoUo here, young lady ! *' 
cried the stranger, turning to Bessy, " how 
about the noble coin I spun across the 
water?'' 

"What's that? " was the sharp inquiry. 

The stranger looked from one cousin to 
the other, and, objecting to the looks of the 
elder, said, " Nothing — oh, nothing I " 

" Elizabeth " (Bessy was always Elizabeth 
when Miss Davis was angry) "what's the 
meaning of this? Have you taken money 
from this gentleman, or told him a false- 
hood?" 

"I have told no falsehood," said Bessy, 
reddening more and more ; " I never thought 
about a falsehood." 
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" It's all right, madam — ^it's all right," said 
the easy young man, comfortably arranging 
his legs upon the seat, and clasping his hands 
round his knees. 

" It's all wrong, sir ! " returned Mary 
Davis, in her severest tone; "and I require 
an explanation." 

" The gentleman told me if I said * Yes ' 
he'd give me a half-penny, and I did say 
* Yes.' I thought nothing of the tobacco." 

" Sharp girl this," muttered the traveller. 

"And there's your halfpenny — I won't 
have it— I bate the sight of it. I meant to 
give it you back again directly I reached 
home. And you're a tell-tale, and I hate 
you!" 

The half-penny fell smartly on the young 
man's knees, rolled off, and went under the 
seat, where air three allowed it to remain. 
Miss Davis too dignified, Bessy too angry, 
and the stranger too indolent to touch it. 
After the explosion, Bessy Calverton bounced 
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into the cottage, slamming the door after her, 
and Mary Davis, with some little hesitation, 
said: — 

^^ It was wrong of 70a to offer the child 
money, sir. She's not used to money, and 
it is a great temptation to her. I am very 
sorry she has afforded in this instance so poor 
a return for all my teaching.** 

'' I don't think she thought of an untruth, 
mind you," was the reply ; " I have been con- 
sidering the matter attentively, and I should 
put it down more fairly to impulse. Will 
you kindly allow me a few minuW reflection 
upon the matter, under this shady green 
porch? — thank you." 

He folded his arms after Miss Davis had 
retired, and cocked his felt hat more over his 
eyes to keep an intrusive sun-ray therefrom, 
and fell to considering the matter deeply, and 
to making points at important parts of the 
subject by a formal jerk of his head, which 
increased in intensity, until he jerked his head 
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on to a somewhat narrow chest and slept like 
a top, deaf to the preaching going on inside. 
In this position Mary Davis found him an hour 
afterwards, and hesitated whether she should 
awaken him ; and finally resolved on returning 
to the house, and leaving him there ; and in 
this position Matthew Davis, coming home 
early that day for a bit of carpentry, at the 
lattice-work of his porch, discovered the in- 
truder, and stood staring with as much 
surprise as if he had been a fossil remain, with 
something more extraordinary than usual in 
tiie conformation. 

"I say — you mustn't sleep here," cried 
Davis, shaking him by the. arm at last. 

The traveller opened his eyes, and after 
blinking once or twice — ^for the sun had stolen 
full into the porch, and was half-blinding him 
— ^looked at the new-comer. 

"In nobody's way, governor, I hope?" he 
asked. 

" I don't know that. It's just possible you 
may be." 
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''All right, 111 be moying in a minute or 
two. If I slip off this perch suddenly I shall 
have the cramp, and if you hare ever had 
the cramp you won't care to be the means 
of torturing a fellow-creature. May I ask 
your name?" 

"Davis/' 

" Uncle Davis, for a sixpence I " 

Unde Davis looked surprised, but answered 
"Yes." 

"I have been indulging in a little gossip with 
your daughter and niece, Mr. Davis," said he, 
" and glad of any excuse for a rest. For I'm 
a tourist, who has walked himself out, and — so 
dead beat, sir ! A weak ankle, an indifferent 
pair of boots, an iron road, and a hot sun on 
the one hand — on the other, a shady green 
porch and a not uncomfortable seat. I work 
hard enough in London, not to enjoy a little 
rest in glorious old Wales." 

" You are from London, then ?" 

"Yes." 
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^ Which way do you take?'' 

^^PcnbOTiog." 

^ And jcfwr trade?" asked old Dayi^ care- 
folly patting on his nose a pair of tortoiseshdl 
spectacles, to bring the stranger more clearly 
before his one eye. 

" A carpenter's/' 

Uncle Davis thought of his lattice porch, 
his one arm, the clumsy hand he had ever 
been at carpentry, and considered it a 
carious coincidence to find a gentleman of 
that trade at his door. He had a great belief 
in calls, and this man might have been led to 
his house for some mysterious and divine 
purpose. He had no faith in the accidents 
of life — ^the petty incidents of the day were all 
wisely ordered, and had each its significance. 

^* You wouldn't object to a little stroke of 
work for a moderate price, I suppose?" 

" Oh, don't talk of work, old gentleman," 
said the other; " I hate work out of season — 
and in season too, at times — and this is a poor 
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devirs holiday, and there are only fourteen 
more days to run." 

" A long holiday ; I never wasted fourteen 
days in my life, young man." 

"But—" 

" One moment — why are you a poor devil ? 
Do you ever think, young man, of what a 
devil is, that you treat the word so flippantly ? 
It's a bad word: your are not justified in 
making use of it. See here, now." 

And the pocket Bible was in Matthew 
Davis's hands, and the young man, still with 
his feet on the porch seat, sat and regarded 
him with an expression of comical horror, 
and listened to the text that applied to his 
state in particular, and to the expounding 
with which it was followed. Matthew Davis 
became excited, and flung, as was his wont, 
little bits of Welsh into the argument, and 
imparted to his remarks the broad Welsh 
accent, which rendered them entirely incom- 
prehensible. The Welsh interpolations and 
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the Welsh accent we refrain from persecuting 
the reader with — will the reader kindly take 
it for granted that both Matthew Davis and 
his daughter were true Welsh [people, without 
having the Queen's English too much cut up ? 
I do not call to remembrance at the moment 
a writer who has attempted successfully to 
impart the Welsh twang to his dialogue ; and 
as I have no confidence in my own powers 
that way, I throw myself upon the reader's 
charity. If I am not mistaken, I have his 
warmest thanks — but authors are . mistaken 
at times, even in their favourite books ! 

"Yes, yes, hasty words will come out 
head foremost when one don't expect them," 
said the tourist, anxious to stem the torrent, 
and fearful of repetition ; " and work is good 
for the system — I acknowledge it. It puts 

fresh muscles into operation, and anything but 

« 

the muscles of the legs^or a change, say I." 

"It's the lattice-work," said Matthew, 
pointing above his head. 
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"Ah I I see — I'H knock that oflF by way of 
return for a shelter from the blazing sun. If 
you don't pay me for it^ it wont look so 
much like work/' 

"You're very kind," said Matthew, rub- 
bing his one hand against his side after the 
old fashion, " and it wont take long I think." 

" A couple of hours, that's all. Any wood 
handy?" 

" Oh, plenty of wood. And you wont charge 
anything? — dear me, that's hardly fair. 1 can't 
think of your — of your not charging a six- 
pence or a shilling, to help you on your way, 
if—" 

"I'm not hard up, and I'll have no six- 
pences or shillings this side of the boundary 
between Wales and Merry England. If 

you've any tobac any ale, I mean, in the 

house, why I'll wind up with a glass, and 
thank you." 

"We've buttermilk and—" 

"Oh, Lord!" 
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"Young man, you have walked in un- 
righteousness many years to be so quick 
at such expressions," said Matthew, sternly. 

"But, my good fellow — buttermilk!" 

" I was going to add — and fresh milk. I 
mentioned buttermilk first, because we never 
like to waste it." 

" rU put up with spring water till I reach 
Penberriog," said he with a wry face, as he 
rose. ' " Now, where are a hammer, and nails, 
and a pair of steps. Let us get this little bit 
of — pleasure over, Mr. Davis." 

Mr. Davis flitted with alacrity into the 
house. This was an agreeable young man — 
a very handy young man, who had turned up 
in the nick of time to patch up his lattice, 
and be rewarded with a glass of spring 
water. He should have time to return to 
the quarries, or ride over to Carnarvon 
bank in a friend's cart from Penberriog, and 
see if the cheque were paid in yet that he 
had signed for two hundred pounds' worth 
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of extra shares in the Black Tor Lead Com- 
pany. Steps, nails and hammer were 
quickly at the disposal of the stranger, and 
the rat-tat-tat had begun when dinner was 
proceeding inside the cottage. It had 
begun in the middle of grace, however, and 
Miss Davis had had to ask him to stop for a 
moment, which he did, sitting on the top step 
and whistling softly to himself. 

"This is a queer lot," he muttered, 
when permission was finally accorded to 
proceed. "I fancy I should catch the 
horrors here, and die of it. A dry old 
gentleman, who might have asked a fellow 
into dinner, considering all circumstances, 

that I'm work ^no, I wont call this 

work!" 

And he gave a bang to the lattice with 
his hammer, that brought the dust and the 
Welch earwigs down upon him. Dinner was 
half over when Mary Davis, who had been 
eyeing her plate with considerable gravity, 

f2 
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suddenly suggested that there seemed enough 
dinner for four, and perhaps the young man 
was hungry. Her father looked scared at 
this uncalled-for observation, twitched his left 
ear, and considered the plate before him in his 
turn. There was a little struggle between 
prudence and hospitality, some critical in- 
spection of the pie— just enough for his 
supper when he came home in the evening ! — 
and then the better feelings of Matthew Davis 
gained the mastery. 

**Ask him if he'll have any dinner — tell 
him its pie — perhaps he don't like pie." 

Mary Davis went to the door and looked 
out. The young man was once more sitting 
on the top step, sucking the end of his ham- 
mer, and deep in thought. He started when 
this little old-fashioned Welsh girl addressed 
him. 

" Will you have a little dinner before be- 
ginning work, sir? — -piey^ she added, remem- 
bering her parent's last injunction. 
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" Thankee, Miss. With your good leave ; 
a man can wo — ^knock off a little job like this 
better after dinner. You have given me a 
start, Miss Davis ; for I had just left Wales." 

Miss Davis was too matter-of-fact to under- 
stand him, and looked her inquiries. 

" I had gone back by express to London — 
the picturesque vicinity of Snowfields, Miss — 
and was wondering what father and mother, 
and Hugh and Lucy, and Lucy's sweetheart, 
were up to at this present moment of time. 
Perhaps wondering what I am doing, and 
little thinking I am tittivatmg an old Me- 
thodist gentleman's lattice-work, for the sake 
of my dinner and a glass of spring water." 

He descended the steps, entered the house, 
and took the chair that had been placed for 
him, and which faced Bessy Galverton, who 
had finished her dinner, and was sitting with 
her hands in her lap, passive and grim. 

"Well, Bessy, how are we now?" he 
asked cheerfully; but there was no cheerful 
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response, or so much as a glance in his 
direction. 

" The gentleman speaks to you, Bessy," 
said the uncle. 

"I'm very well," responded the child, 
changing colour. 

" I'm afraid I unintentionally obtained her a 
scolding from Miss Davis,*' said he ; " all my 
fault, and not worth thinking of any more. 
A quiet child," he remarked, anxious to divert 
the uncle's attention. 

"Yes, quiet, as becomes her years — a 
steady girl, who, by God's blessing, will do 
well." 

" Amen," whispered Mary. 

The stranger fidgeted, and glanced from 
father to daughter. Were these two odd 
characters of the genus humbug, he wondered. 
He was always wondering ; but he had not 
met many people in his life who carried their 
religion uppermost so plainly ; and he was far 
from a religious man himself. 
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He hazarded no remark, however; and 
even allowed Mr. Davis to run over a special 
grace on his account, without giving an 
opinion on the subject. He ate his pie, and 
drank his water, and enjoyed both for a 
change, and complimented Mary Davis on her 
pie-crust, which elicited a bow and the first 
smile he had seen on her prim little face. 
He asked a great many questions about Wales 
during his dinner, and if there were any 
especial objects of interest to be seen in the 
neighbourhood ; for this was his last appear- 
ance in the principality, and he should like to 
see everything, if there were not too much 
labour attached to it, and his boots held 
together another fortnight. 

Two days at Penberriog to rest his ankle 
and get his boots half-soled, and then, if the 
fine weather lasted, he could take advantage 
of it and enjoy himself. 

" You think a great deal of enjoying your- 
^elf,*' said Matthew Davis, drily. 
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*'I have flung myself into dissipation/' 
was the reply. " I have been recommended 
change of air for an old complaint of mine — a 
weak chest — and here I am, giving no thought 
for the morrow, like the — like the lillies, isn't 
it, who are not able to think, poor things, or 
perhaps they would? But" — taking note of 
the contraction of what was once eyebroAv 
before the explosion at the quarries — "the lat- 
tice waits without/' 

He sprang to his feet, and limped at a 
smart pace to the door, whence he was called 
back to hear grace by Mr. Davis, who some- 
how managed to introduce him into the 
thanksgiving as the stranger within his gates, 
and trusted that his want of gratitude might 
be forgiven in his haste to resume an indus- 
trious employment. 

He was hammering at the lattice at last, 
and Mr. Davis was at the door observing 
him. Ai^ he stood on the steps, with his 
coat off, his well-made, if not athletic figure, 
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evinced no small grace of outline; and the 
head flung back to observe better the result 
of his work was a well-turned head, that 
might have been copied for a Bacchus and not 
have disgraced it. Matthew Davis was not 
thinking of Bacchus^ but of the poor sinner 
the stranger was, and the chance that pre- 
sented itseU if he had had but time to sow 
some seeds of grace in the nature of this 
worker. . He gave up the idea, however ; it 
was late, and he must return to the quarries. 
There had been a rumour of some visitors in 
the morning, and he scented a half-crown or 
two; it was too late for the bank at Carnarvon, 
and the sun would be lost behind the high 
mountains in a little while. 

" I don't think you and I will ever meet 
again, young man," he observed. " You will 
be gone on your way before I return, I sup- 
pose ?*' 

"Oh, yes.'' 

" I thank you for you assistance, sir," he 
said formally. 
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" Don't mention it/' 

**I have asked my daughter to look you 
out a small tract I have had by me for some 
years. A tract that may be a humble instru- 
ment to your conversion." 

^as it in Welsh?'' 

" No, sir ;" and the overlooker at the quar- 
ries scowled towards the querist, as if doubt- 
ing his reasons for asking that question. But 
the carpenter was working busily, and had his 
mouth full of nails. 

" It's a work on regeneration — on the — 
what's that?— what's that?" 

And Matthew Davis was on his knees, 
groping with his one hand under the porch- 
seat, and struggling to reach the rejected 
halfpenny of the morning. 

" Who has been flinging money about?" he 
gasped, when he was on his feet again with 
the halfpenny in his hand ; " who has been 
mad enough — fool enough, I was going to 
say ? — the Lord forgive me !" 
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^' I think I must have dropped it/' said the 
carpenter. 

" You deserve to lose it," exclaimed Davis, 
placing the halfpenny on the top step by the 
side of the worker's feet. " You don't take 
care of your pence ; you'll never get on in the 
world, or be a step nearer fortune all your 
life than you are now. It isn't the value of 
the m^oney," he added, " but it's a wasteful 
hand that cast it there — a hand that is its 
master's enemy. And it would have done good 
in its way, small as it is. Good day to you." 

" Oh ! good day," said the other, coolly. 
He left off tapping at the lattice when Mat- 
thew Davis had gone, and sat himself down 
on his halfpenny and the top step, and looked 
under the porch after the speaker. 

" Well, you're a bit of a character, you are. 
It's a mercy for you I'm such a good temper, 
or I might have accidentally dropped the 
hammer on your head and hurt it. I wonder 
what his game is?" 
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And absorbed in the probable nature of 
Matthew Davis's game, he kept his seat on 
the top step, and swung his hammer between 
his finger and thumb, an4 munched away at 
two nails in a ruminating, cow-like fashion. 
The oscillation of the hammer ceased at last, 
and the nails remained quiescent between his 
lips, and the thoughts went farther away 
than his host of the lattice ; back once more 
by express, as he would have termed it, to 
London — to the cheerful Snowfields, and fa- 
ther, mother, Hugh, Lucy, and Lucy's sweet- 
heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"toads and diamonds/' 

The young carpenter having been disturbed 
in his reverie by the rattling of plates inside 
the cottage, had mounted the top step and 
resumed his labours ; but the virtue of con- 
centration not being inherent in him, he had 
presently sat down on the halfpenny again, 
not studying this time, but looking about him 
and yawning, and flinging nails at the fowls 
that came bobbing and pecking under the 
steps. He was engaged in this amusement 
when he became conscious of the door being 
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ajar and one bright black eye glistening at 
him through the crevice. For a few moments 
he took no notice of this watchful eye, then 
suddenly looking towards it, he said — 

" Here — I want you." 

The door clapped to, and the eye was lost 
to him. He was at work for about the tenth 
time when the door softly re-opened, and he 
was once more an object of interest. The 
child's curiosity amused the carpenter, who 
preferred amusement to work at any time, 
and who was a lover, as all good-tempered 
people are, of childish character. He was 
sorry he had hurt this Bessy Calverton's feel- 
ings, and that his unlucky halfpenny had 
brought upon her a sound scolding ; he had 
been struck by an amount of shrewdness in 
the young lady rather novel in the principa- 
lity, and he fell into another wondering fit 
whether it were possible to draw her out and 
obtain her forgiveness. He ceased knocking, 
and, without glancing in her direction, said — 
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" Heigho ! I wish I had not offended Bessy 
Calverton. If I hadn't » offended Bessy Cal- 
verton, I might have had her helping me with 
the nails^ and holding the hammer for me. 
Why, I might have told her a fairy tale I" 

He knocked two or three nails into the 
laths, inspected his work, then glanced down 
again. Bessy had stolen beneath the porch, 
and was looking up at him with her great 
black eyes. 

"What's a fairy tale?'' she asked, in a 
low breath. 

"A beautiful story, all about little girls 
and fairies, who are no bigger than this 
hammer, and have wings like butterflies." 

" Oh I please tell me ! " 

And Bessy crossed her hands in her lap, 
and sat down on the bottom step. 

"Well, but you and I are not friends, 
Bessy. You said you hated me." 

" But I won't hate you if you tell me all 
about the fairies. I hope it's a true story ; 
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for uncle won't let me hear anything that's 
not true.'' 

"Won't he? Then it's every bit truth, 
Bessy, so far as I know. It happened a great 
many years ago, and that's what makes it 
sound a little strange. Hand up that hit of 
wood, my little gipsy, and we'll set to work ; — 
there, the word's out, and it is work then ! 
But, Bessy ? " 

Bessy looked up again. 

" I must have another song, hymn — any- 
thing you like for my story." 

" Oh ! please make haste ! " said Bessy, 
with a nervous glance towards the cottage 
from which she had issued. "I'll sing any- 
thing afterwards." 

" Once upon a time, Bessy Calverton, there 
was a little girl of twelve years old, with 
nice black eyes and raven hair; a pretty 
little girl, whose only fault was that she hated 
people, and called them naughty names, and 
tell-tales, and all manner of things." 
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" Do you mean me f " asked Bessy, after a 
moment's reflection. 

^^ Certainly not, my sharp mountain mai- 
den. Did I not tell you it happened a great 
many years ago ? " 

"Ahlsoyoudid/' 

The lattice work was abandoned again^ and 
the carpenter was sitting on the top step and 
the halfpenny. 

'^ And she had a aster who was plain and 
ugly and little, like your " — ' uncle ' he was 
going to say, but he recollected himself— 
" like the top of my walking-stick beside you, 
and she was always kind and gentle, and 
lamb-like — ^but still a little, ugly, cadaverous, 
crooked-legged angel." 

"Angels never have crooked legs, car- 
penter — it don't say so in the Bible.'' 

" She was only like an angel who might 
have had crooked legs.*' 

" I see, now." 

Th6 story-teller continued — ^went on with 
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the old story of the toads and the diamonds, 
enlarging on the extra size of the toads, and 
the dasszling brilliancy of the diamonds — ^pomt- 
ing a moral of civility to seniors whilst he 
adorned his soul-absorbing tale. Such a tale 
as Bessy Calverton had never listened to 
before, told in such a manner as to keep the 
breath suspended, and the black eyes wide 
open, and to drown in forgetfulness the 
mountain scenery, the unfinished lattice, and 
the stern, little taskmistress in-doors. It was 
her first initiation into the glowing domains of 
fairy-land ; the land under interdict, and kept 
ever in the darkness. A story without a text 
to it, that did not begin artfully like a story, 
and end with half a page of preaching like 
the " Sinner's Warning," and the '^ Downward 
Path," and other tales that had deceived her 
80 many times and frightened her. This 
ended happily, and had no talk about repen* 
tance, and was altogether bright and dazzling. 
It opened on a landscape, fair and rose-tinted, 
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and afforded a glimpse of a new world, to 
which she was a stranger. And the moral 
sank deep, and the reasoning that lay therein 
was seized by the child, as the alchemist secures 
the gold fi'om the dross in the crucible. 

"Oh! I wish you lived here always, Mr. 
Carpenter!" cried Bessy. 

"We should be very good friends — you 
and I, Bessy." 

" And I'd never call you names 1 " 

" No, but sing ballads, and put me in mind 
of a sister of mine I have at home." 

"Is she older than I am?" 

" A few years, I should say." 

"What's her name?" 

" Lucy." 

"Lucy what?" 

"Lucy Speckland." 

**l8 your name Speckland, then?" 

" Yes ; Stevie Speckland," said he. " What 
an inquisitive little maid you are." 

" I suppose I am not more inquisitive than 

g2 
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other little girls," said she: "Fm not old-: 
fashioned, am I?". 

" Oh ! not a bit," was the dry rejoinder. 

"I suppose there is not time for another 
fairy tale, Mr, Speckland?" 

" I'm afraid not ; but there is a hymn first, 
at all events." 

Bessy began at. once. Stevie Speckland 
had held out a hope of another story, and she 
dashed into a Welsh hymn, and hurried 
through the four verses with a rapidity that 
would have astonished the most go-ahead 
Methodist of her acquaintance. She certainly 
astonished Mary Davis, who opened the door 
and stood on the threshold with an amazed 
expression of countenance. 

" Bessy, what are you doing, child ?" cried 
Mary Davis ; ^^ what do you mean by singing 
a hymn in that manner? Come in-doors. 
Miss, directly." 

The thin, white hand of Mary Davis caught 
the dress of Bessy, and Bessy flew into the 
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room, and the door closed with a hang hetween 
her and Stephen Speckland. Stephen re* 
mounted the steps and again attacked the 
lattice/ leaving off, after his old fashion, to 
think of Bessy, of the fairy tale he had 
enlarged upon, of Snowfields, of anything that 
would afford him an excuse to leave off 
hammering and nailing. 

The lattice work was only half -finished, and 
Stephen was still at his labours, when Mat- 
thew Davis came winding up the mountain 
side towards his cottage. 

"You don't seem to have made great 
progress, young man," said he ; "I shall have 
to finish it myself to-morrow." 

" No, you shan't ; if I come back from Pen- 
berriog to-morrow, I'll keep my word^ sir." 

"That's right." 

" It's a little longer amusement than I bar- 
gained for," said Speckland ; " I'll go on till 
sunset, and turn up in the morning." 

Stephen Speckland worked a little more 
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eaergetically after Matthew Davis*s return, 
and started for Fenberriog at sundowD, taking 
up his long neglected halfpenny. He kept 
his word, somewhat to Mr. Davis's surprise, 
and made his appearance in the morning ; and 
by dint of an extra amount of energy, attribu- 
table to sundry pipes of tobacco with which 
he fumigated the porch, completed his task by 
three in the afternoon. Matthew Davis was 
at the quarries all that day, and his daughter 
took upon herself to ask Mr. Speckland to 
dinner — or rather being a prudish damsel, 
who prided herself on deportment, to send his 
dinner out by Bessy. Dinner over, and time 
before him, and no Bessy appearing to amuse 
him, he set to work on an old outhouse door 
that had not shut for three years, and had com- 
pleted that little job just as the brisk trot of 
Matthew Davis brought that gentleman to his 
home. 

The old gentleman was so pleased at the 
extra labour of Stephen Speckland, that he 
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asked him to tea ; and then the Welsh rain 
coming down by buckets-full^ he, after much 
fighting with his inner self, offered him the use 
of a spare room, looking out on the porch at 
which he had laboured for the last two days. 

Early in the morning Matthew Davis en- 
tered into an elaborate calculation of the re- 
pairs required on his premises^ and the ex- 
pense of keeping Mr. Speckland for four days 
or thereabouts ; and the balance being in his 
favour, he made his offer of exchange at the 
breakfast-table. 

It was wet weather again, and Speckland 
had an objection to heavy rains, and preferred 
being preached at, and making the better ac- 
quaintance of Miss Calverton and her matter- 
of-fact cousin. It was a strange position for 
him, and there was always something attrac- 
tive in novelty. He knew the old gentleman 
wished to make a Methodist of him, and turn 
him from the error of his ways ; and even a 
fittle preaching would be a change, if Mr. 
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Davis did not pitch it too strong. It would 
be better resting there and sliding about in 
Mr. Davis's slippers whilst his boots were be- 
ing patched up, than shut up in a country inn^ 
with not sufficient cash at his command to be 
liberal with his orders, and with no parlour 
customers but Welshmen, who might speak ill 
of him or swear at him before his face, and he 
never a bit the wiser. So for four days un* 
der the shadow of the roof- tree of Matthew 
Davis, quarryman or overlooker — a new inci* 
dent for him, a series of new incidents to the 
quiet family living in the shadow of the moun- 
tain. 

Matthew Davis believed not in chance or 
volition we have seen ; everything marked out 
and predestined was his creed. And one little 
incident may change a lifetime ; on the instant, 
or years in the future after the seeds have 
been sown and supposed to have b^en lost. 
Time plodding on for an age perhaps^ and then, 
lo! all change, and figures that might havebeei\ 
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more natural in our fevered sleep, stalking 
into the broad noonday of life, and coming 
face to face with us. 

And so the meeting by Aberogwin stream 
of Bessy Galverton with Stephen Speckland, 
of Stephen Speckland with the Welshman and 
his daughter, evolved in its time more than 
any of them bargained for. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STEPHEN SPECKLAND. 

Stephen Speckland was soon at home with 
the Davises. He was a man readily at home 
anywhere. His good temper^ his quaint 
remarks, his willingness to do anything for 
anybody, if anybody would give him his own 
time to do it in^ made him a general fa- 
vourite — even Matthew Davis began to think 
of a son of his who had died when he was a 
baby, and to think what a blessing such a 
son grown up would have been to his old age. 
If he were only a trifle more industrious 
Matthew Davis would have made a fair 
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bargain ; bat Stephen was certainly slow over 
his work, and at the end of four days there 
was a new cupboard half put up in a recess 
by the window, and several stairs still out 
of order between the parlour and the upper 
story. 

Still Matthew Davis was in no hurry to 
rid himself of the young man; Mr. Speckland's 
appetite was not a large one, and his services 
more than repaid him for the hospitality 
proffered. There was a chance of reforming 
him too, breaking him of the bad habit of 
profane expressions, and teaching him a love 
for the Bible by reading it at every opportu- 
nity — ^let him stop the week out if it pleased 
him. 

Matthew had become assured of the young 
man's respectability; the father and mother 
of Stephen had been well-to-do shopkeepers 
once, and Stephen earned a fair amount of 
money per week when he was pleased to be 
industrious — he had not introduced a beggar 
and a scapegrace into his household. 
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And if Stephen Speckland won upon the 
good graces of such hard metal as Matthew 
Davis was composed of, it is not to be won* 
dered at that his efforts to please, his pa- 
tience under a heavy shower of prayers, and 
graces, and expositions, interested Mary 
Davis in his favour, and created a new world 
in Wales for Bessy Calverton. 

The change in Bessy was more apparent ; 
she sang and danced about the house without 
being checked too readily by Mary ; she re- 
velled to her heart's content in fairy tales, 
which were related to her over the carpentry, 
or up at the waterfall, whither she once lured 
him by a recital of its beauties, and heard to 
its roar all about Blue Beard and the Forty 
Thieves in return. 

"Fm only ^afraid I shall forget some of 
them when you go away," she said one day, 
despairingly ; and " We'll see to that, Bessy," 
was the answer. Bessy kept her own counsel 
concerning the fairy tales, and Stephen did 
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not once allude to the subject in the company 
of the Davises ; therefore Bessy's new world 
was all to herself^ and she walked happily 
therein. Her cousin Mary had no suspicions, 
and was not curious concerning the use she 
made of her time; she was more gentle with 
her, spoke more kindly, the presence of the 
stranger seemed to have exerted a salutary 
effect on all within that little cottage. There 
had been so much of asceticism ; each had so 
dropped into his or her way of praying and 
working, and abjuring every grace and fancy, 
that life had become warped, and the change 
even of a reprobate's company fell like a 
blessing. Mary put it down to novelty; 
thought sometimes it might be a little wicked 
to feel less cross, less strict in the stranger's 
company; to consider his presence almost a 
relief there, and to know she would be sorry 
when he went away. With the exception of 
the quarrymen who came with messages to 
the cottage at times, and the few villagers 
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whom she met on market days, Maiy Davis 
had had no companionship with the oppdsite 
sex, and this specimen was so good tempered, 
so willing to please, so full of anecdote. She 
was interested in making him a Methodist 
too, for his light vein had jarred on first ac- 
quaintance, although she had become used to 
it ; if he were only religious, he would be her 
beau-ideal of a nice young man. 

Poor Mary was innocent enough to tell her 
father so one evening, when Stephen Speck- 
land had gone down to the road to meet the 
carrier's cart, for some mysterious purpose or 
other that did not appear; and Matthew 
twitched his ear, and looked at the fire, and 
then askance out of his one eye at his daughter. 
Matthew Davis, we have already observed, 
was a suspicious man: one keenly alive to 
danger from every imaginable direction. If 
his daughter should fall in love with this 
young carpenter, who had dropped as if from 
the skies amongst them, what a trouble to her 
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and himself ! He had never thought of Mary 
possessing a hearty or falling in love before ; 
she was prim, methodical, pioas, and a little 
short-tempered ; she was above the station of 
the peasants and workmen whom she saw, 
and was certainly above this Stephen Speck- 
land in position. That young man would 
never do for his daughter ; he was too care- 
less about money matters, flung pence about 
the floor, left his purse — which had four sove- 
reigns and seven shillings in it, for he had 
opened it and seen them himself one morning 
— on the parlour mantelpiece or the drawers ; 
and he had a horrid habit of smoking, which 
he indulged at the bottom of the garden, or 
along the torrent-path, and he had every reason 
to believe in his bedroom. An improvident 
young man, who, if he married Mary, would 
racket away all the money he might be able 
to leave her, and bring her to beggary. A 
young man he had taken a fancy to himself, 
and he was not a man of fancies — conse- 
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quently, a young man the sooner out of his 
house the better, so far as his daughter was 
concerned. 

Therefore, at supper-time, when Stephen 
had returned, Bessy had gone to bed, and 
Mary was bustling up stairs, Matthew Davis 
regretted his young friend had not com- 
pleted all he had promised in the way of 
carpentry ; but he thought he would not keep 
him a prisoner at the cottage any longer. 
He knew Mr. Speckland would be glad to 
start upon his way again. 

Stephen, who had begun to drop into the 
habits of the little family, and who hated to 
be disturbed too roughly, replied — 

" That he was in no hurry, and he should 
like to finish what he had promised." 

Matthew Davis would excuse him, seemed 
so anxious to excuse him that Stephen co- 
loured, and said, " Very well ; he would leave 
the day after to-morrow." 

"Take advantage of the first fine day, if 
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you have a long walk before you, Mr. Speck- 
land/' he observed; then added, after a 
pause — " The wind's in the right quarter for 
fair weather to-morrow." 

Stephen Speckland did not admii*e the little 
old gentleman's persistence ; he felt that there 
was a reason for it, and he jumped at the 
wrong one, as most people do when they are 
in a hurry to arrive at a conclusion. He 
thought Mr* Davis had taken offence at 
his dilatoriness, and therefore, fair or foul 
weather to-moirow, he would work like a 
nigger, finish his task or his amusement, and 
be off on his homeward route. He had been 
sponging on this Methodist family too long ; 
certainly, he had been very comfortable — the 
piety of these people had not interfered with 
their hospitality — and Methodists were a great 
change I He had taken to the girl Bessy ; he 
had found attraction in Bessy's cousin, whose 
quiet methodical habits he had watched more 
closely than she fancied. With such a wife 

VOL. I. H 
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as Mary Davis, an artisan, one of the ^^ working 
classes/' might get on in the world ; he was a 
fellow who would want some one to take care 
of him some day; he wondered — ^he was 
always wondering! — ^whether she were en- 
gaged to any smart young fellow in the vil- 
lage. Not a pretty girl, but ][>etite and 
modest, and fifty times more truly religious 
than her father, he was inclined to think — 
that father who was a bit of a hypocrite, or 
he was very much mistaken. But he was 
going away now ; and he should not break 
his heart, for he had not fallen in love with 
anybody, and nobody wasn't going to fall in 
love with him. His boots had come home, 
resoled and heeled ; and there was a cupboard 
that could be "finished in a couple of hours, 
and a stair or two to patch, and then there 
was nothing to stop for 1 

So the next morning he was the first up in 
the house instead of the last, and hammering 
away at the cupboard with an energy that 
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alarmed Mr. Davis^ who sprang out of bed 
and ran to the window, and called out " Who's 
there !" folly believing something had happened 
at the quarries, and he had been hastily sent 
for. 

The cupboard was nearly finished by break- 
fast time, and Matthew Davis sipped his coffee, 
and speculated as to the object of this sudden 
fit of energy, and arrived at nearly the truth, 
and suffered the young man to rise another 
degree in his estimation, though he was still 
very glad to see him in a hurry to begone. 

" Half an hour after breakfast at the cup- 
board, and one hour at the stairs, and then my 
ugly shadow flits away from this peaceful little 
travellers' rest." 

Bessy and Mary looked up at once — Bessy 
very pale, and Mary, for an instant, with a 
heightened colour. 

" Goings and comings, greetings and good- 
byes, are the order of the day, the law of 

h2 
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nature, the way of the world. Am I not 
right, Miss Davis ?" 

" I did not know you were going away to- 
day/' she said in a low tone. 

^^ A fine day, and one must take advantage 
of the weather in this mist-ridden country." 

" Yes, that's true," she answered, 

Mary Davis seemed more thoughtful than 
usual the remainder of the meal, and even 
during the long grace that succeeded it, she 
found, for the first time in her life, that it was 
a hard struggle to pay proper attention and 
keep her thoughts from wandering to subjects 
far diflFerent from her father's thanksgiving. 
When her father wound up by asking a bless- 
ing on the stranger's future steps, that he 
might be spared from danger on the way, and 
walk uprightly all the rest of his life, Mary 
reddened a little again, and said Amen to it 
with a lip that faltered. Stephen was not so 
affected by the prayer, and objected to the 
introduction of his name therein, and frowned 
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a little as he took up his hammer and turned 
to the cuphoard again. The man must be a 
hypocrite to go on like that, and bang went 
the hammer against the shelf he was putting 
up with a suddenness and precision that 
made father, daughter, and niece jump 
spasmodically. 

" I suppose you will be gone before I re- 
turn this evening, Mr. Speckland ?" said Davis, 
when his straw hat was on, and he was ready 
to depart. 

"Sure, sir.'' 

** You'll stop— youll stop to dinner ?" 

" My work will be finished in an hour and 
a half from this time. I'm used to work in a 
hurry now and then, when a new piece or 
pantomime is behind time, for instance." 

Stephen Speckland was in an aggravating 
mood, and threw this new light on his home 
labours designedly. The old man opened his 
one eye wider and gasped again. 

** Piece or pantomime 1" he repeated; 
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^* what do you mean — am't you a carpenter, 
after all?" 

" Yes — a stage carpenter/' 

^^ Good heaven ! to think a man con- 
nected with plays and play-actors has been 
under my roof all this time." 

" Am I the worse for earning ap honest 
Jiving, old man ?" asked Stephen, who seemed 
inclined to quarrel. 

•** You are on the way to perdition — can a 
man touch pitch and not be defiled?" 

" Mr. Davis," began Stephen ; then he 
caught sight of Mary's troubled face, and was 
silent. 

"Well, sir— well?" 

" I wish you good-bye, sir — that's all." 

" What a calling — what a choice for a man 
who can talk like yourself; and who has, I 
take it for granted, been tolerably educated." 

*• My parents fell from their estate before 
they had much time to educate me. I'm a 
Bohemian." 
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"A what I** 

'* A man of the streets and the world. I 
tanght myself all I know — ^which is very little. 
Crathered my scraps of knowledge from any 
book that came first to hand — I wasn't par- 
ticular/' 

" But—'' 

** But it's too late to argue/' he interrupted ; 
'' and for once let me call you to order, and 
remind you of the time we are both wasting. 
Tou are excited, and I'm in an ill, unreason- 
able mood, when advice and religion only 
aggravate, in lieu of consoling. I should 
like to part friends with you." 

" But — ^but — ^but — ," spluttered Mr. Davis. 

^^ But good morning," said Stephen, em- 
phatically. 

Mr. Davis was behind time, and Stephen 
Speckland was obdurate, and would do no- 
thing but hammer the cupboard. He gave 
up his last attempt at reformation, and after 
crying, " Mary, look him up a dozen tracts," 
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flitted along the little footpath that wound to 
Aberogwin road. Stephen completed the 
cupboard, and walked silently towards the 
stairs, taking no notice of Miss Davis standing 
by the fireplace, or of Bessy stifling her sobs 
with a mouthful of checked pinafore. After 
a time the hammer and sawing ceased on the 
stairs also,' and Stephen Speckland made his 
appearance with his oil-skin knapsack slung 
round him, and his Punch-headed stick in his 
hand. 

" I'm going now. Miss Davis," he said. 

*^ You are in a great hurry to leave us this 
morning, Mr. Speckland," she said, quietly. 

He might have replied that Mr. Davis was 
in a great hurry to get rid of him, but he 
held his peace on that score, simply saying— 

"I have been here on false pretences — 
that of working for my living, and doing 
no work at all. It was time to put an end 
to it." 

♦* Your must know what is best." 
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^'I 8han*t forget in a harry this pretty 
retreat, hemmed in by the mountains, Miss 
Davis ; it will be something to conjure up in 
one's mind's eye when the house-roof and 
chimney-tops are hemming one in/' 

^^I wish we could have made you more 
happy here, sir/' 

" Happy ? I have been as happy as a 
king — sermons and all ! " 

" Our ways are not your ways, I fear/' 

" We can't be all of one idea in this world, 
any more than we can be all of one pattern, 
like a dozen glass tumblers — what's this?" 

"The tracts, sir. I — I hope you'll read 
them/' 

^^ m add them to an extensive if rather a 
conglomerated collection of papers, pamphlets, 
and volumes/' 

"But you'll read them?" 

^< Well— yes/' 

He shook hands with Miss Davis, and fan* 
cied that the little thin hand trembled some- 
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what as it rested in his own. But life is full 
of fancies — let him hegone I 

" Can you spare Bessy to show me the 
near way up the mountain — -just to put me in 
the right track, Miss Davis?" 

" Certainly. Bessy, put on your straw- 
hat." 

Bessy obeyed with alacrity ; and whilst she 
was preparing for her little journey, Mary 
Davis said — 

" You have altered your mind, then — ^you 
are not going to Penberriog?" 

*^ No — back again ; the short cut over the 
mountains in search of a breeze." 

*' Do you know the way ? " 

^^ I have a pocket-compass and an ordnance 
map, and fear no man. Miss Davis. So, good' 
bye — will you wish me God speed? " 

" With all my heart, sir. God speed you I" 

He raised his felt hat and went away smil- 
ing down the little garden path, Bessy run- 
ning on by his side, and Mary watching him 
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from the porch, the repairing of which had 
been his introduction. The snn was shining, 
and Mary Davis stood and shaded her eyes 
with her hands, and watched him and Bessy 
wind slowly up the moantun side. Why 
didn't he torn, she wondered — ^for it was her 
turn to wonder — and have one more look at 
the old cottage, if he had been happy therein ? 
— be said he had ! So she waited and watched, 
and be turned at last, and stood looking back 
towards her. He knew by her white dress 
still fluttering 'neath the porch that she was 
standing there. He took oS his hat again 
and waved it in the air ; and she waved her 
handkerchief back in return, and then went 
into the house, and closed the door, and, per- 
haps, shed a silent, incomprehensible tear or 
two, as she packed away some preserves 
in the new cupboard that Stephen Speckland 
bad made. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 

Stephen Speckland and Bessy Calverton 
went up the mountain, crossed the rustic 
bridge flung across the torrent, paused, as we 
have seen, to lo6k back at the cottage, turned 
the curve of the steep irregular path where 
the mountain ascent became more difficult, 
and then paused again. They were at a con- 
siderable height now, and the roof of the 
cottage could just be seen amidst the tree- 
tops upon which they looked down. 

" So far and no farther, Bessy Calverton.*' 
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''But Fd rather go on, please. I'm not 
tired." 

" I can see the track to the summit — ^half- 
a-dozen sheep tracks, in fact — and I must not 
rob Miss Davis too long of her little hel^ 
mate. No farther, Bessy ; here we say good- 
bye.'' 

" Oh ! I am so sorry you're — ^you're going 
away," whimpered Bessy again. 

" Thank you, Bessy ; when you are a few 
years older you'll keep such thoughts to your- 
self ; but youth is, what fine speakers call, 
ingenuous. Well, Bessy, if I am going away, 
never to see you any more in this life, I must 
leave the fairy stories behind." 

Bessy looked at him inquiringly. 

" I commissioned the carrier to buy me a 
book of fairy-tales at Carnarvon some days 
since, and I went down the road to meet 
him yesterday; and here it is, for you to 
remember Stevie Speckland by, Bessy." 

" Oh ! Mr. Speckland ! " and Bessy laughed 
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and cried, and trembled with joy at the sight 
of the gaily-bound volume, with its gilt edges 
and its glowing pictures inside. . 

"And are all these fairy tales, sir?" 

" Every one of them.'' 

"How kind of you to think of me — to 
give me such a handsome present. No one 
ever gave me a present before !*' 

"This book is only for very idle hours, 
Bessy, after the work's done, and " — with an 
expressive grimace that escaped Bessy — " the 
prayers are over!** 

" But uncle," cried the girl with a scared 
expression, " I — ^I don't think he will like me 
to have such a book as this." 

"What! will he object to this too — ^the 
narrow-minded, narrow-souled Methodist," he 
added in a lower tone. 

" It is not all truth, sir." 

" Fancy is good sometimes." 

" But uncle don't like fancy — oh, dear ! — 
oh, dearl" 
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"Don't tell him anything about it, then/' 
was the unwise counsel of Stephen Speckland. 

We give ill advice at times, and work evil ; 
we receive bad advice at times, and set it 
aside, or follow it to our discomfiture; Ste* 
phen Speckland was as likely to be in the 
wrong as any one else. But Stephen Speck- 
land was Bessy Calverton's idol ; he had given 
her more kind words, and told her more 
pleasant stories, than she had ever heard in 
her life : his advice must be worth the follow- 
ing, and she was anxious for an excuse to keep 
that book of golden legends. She said nothing, 
but put the book in her pocket, and held up 
her rosy lips to be kissed before Stephen went 
his way up the mountain. 

" Good-bye, Bessy,'' he said, after he had 
kissed her ; " think of me sometimes in Lon- 
don, where there is no chance of enjoying one's 
pipe on the green banks, with a waterfall 
thundering by, and birds singing in one's ear 
T— think of your old playmate a little." 
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'* Good-bye, sir/' cried Bessy — "I shall 
always think of you." 

So the man and the child parted, and Bessy 
sobbed all the way home down the torrent 
path, to her uncle's cottage. And Stephen 
Speckland reached the mountain-top, and 
rested a little there ; smoking his pipe and look^ 
ing down at the peaceful vale and the white 
thread of silver that wound in its midst, and 
where he had first met Bessy Calverton. He 
tried to find the cottage out, but the land wai^ 
too uneven, and the larches grew high here 
and there, and shut out the view. There 
was a fine breeze where he sat, not too cold 
and cutting a breeze, but one that made it 
pleasant after the toilsome journey to the 
summit. He filled a second pipe and smoked 
that ; finally laid on his back in the sun, and 
gave way to his natural indolence. He had 
risen early, and worked hard at the cupboard 
and stairs, and then climbed a tolerably steep 
mountain — ^if this were coming out of town 
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for pleasure, why, the sooner he was back 
again the better ! What a queer family to 
have dropped amidst he thought next — ^what a 
prim little young woman — what an impetuous 
child — ^what a covetous, old, one-handed prig 
pf a Methodist I What a lovely spot to settle 
in if he had money, (his thoughts ran on 
next,) with nothing to do but wander in the 
vale, or along the brook, or anywhere so it 
was not up hill — and fish, and smoke, and lie 
on his back as he was lying then, with heaven 
looking down upon him. He should like Hugh 
and his sister Lucy, and father and mother, 
and friends, all enjoying it with him, all on 
their backs looking up at the blue sky. That 
was the true secret of happiness — ^to take 
things easy and feel the sense of enjoyment 
at every pore, and to shake troubles away as 
the wind shook the leaves that were good for 
nothing oflF the old trees. That was life — ^that 

was exis ^then he dozed and dreamed of 

home and of the overlpoker^s daughter, and 
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woke npi an hour afterwards, shiyering with 
cold, to find the sun looldng watery behind 
a thin yeil of misty cloud that had come up 
he didn't know how. He had left all things 
bright enough ; but all things change, and he 
must be off on hb way ere the rain overtook 
him and wetted him through. 

Stephen Speckland sprang to his feet and 
stepped out at a brisk pace ; it was cold over 
the mountains now, and he had not improved 
his condition by sleeping in the open air. He 
walked himself into a more genial warmth of 
frame, and maintained the same pace for a 
couple of hours, till he met with a narrow road 
that dipped, rose and dipped again, and seemed 
to have no end. He came to a full stop, con- 
sulted bis pocket compass and his ordnance 
map ; and whilst thus consulting and studying, 
became aware of the mist settling down on 
the bills and enwrapping him as in a thick 
fog, and stealing its insidious damp through 
his clothes to his skin. 
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"Eternally doomed to be out in damp 
weather and catch cold/' he muttered ; " the 
Speckland luck, to choose ever the worst day 
and the worst opportunity I One might be 
soon lost on these mountains in a mist like 
this." 

He stopped to fill his pipe for the third 
time, and make a companion of it ; and then 
stepped out at a pace still more rapid, and 
ran against another traveller who was ad- 
vancing in an opposite direction with his head 
bent downwards, as if butting his way through 
the mist. 

" Hullo !" exclaimed the man. 

" Hullo !" echoed Stephen, biting his pipe 
hard to keep it from slipping down his throat. 

" Do you walk along with your eyes shut, 
that you can't see other people coming ?" was 
the surly query. 

"No; do you?" 

" I have enough to do to keep the road — 
I'm no hand on the mountains, in a thick fog 

l2 
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like you Welsh goats — I'm an EngHshman." 

" So am I." 

" Misled like myself with the lies of a fine 
day, and a path that cannot be missed ? These 
Welsh ought to be pitched down some of their 
own ugly precipices." 

" They might object — good day." 

" Stay a moment — Fve an empty pipe, and 
'bacca's a good friend to the solitary. Haven't 
you a screw to spare ?" 

" Certainly." 

Stephen Speckland felt for a man who was 
tobaccoless, and presented his pouch to the 
traveller, who filled a horridly dirty short pipe, 
and took rather more than half of the Virgi- 
nian weed remaining, which he thrust in his 
waistcoat pocket for future consumption. 

" I'd have taken a little more while I was 
about it," said Stephen drily, as the man 
unthankfuUy returned the pouch. 

" I took what I pleased, and expected not 
a growl from the giver." 
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''Well, he who ^ves onthankfiilly had 
better not give at all— you're welcome, mate/' 
said Speckland. 

'' Thank you/' growled the man ; " 1 must 
trouble you for a light now." 

Stevie handed him his pipe, and the man 
placed the bowls together, and puffed and 
blew at his own whilst Stephen stood and 
watched him. 

A man above the middle height, of hrtrlj 
frame, dressed in seedy black, and standing 
in enormous boots. A man with a bull ne(:k, 
and big lumpish features far from pre- 
possessing; a square, massive jaw, dork 
bloodshot eyes, a dirty wisp of a black 
moustache straggling anyhow over hii^ upper 
lip, and ragged, bushy club whiskers that 
touched his shoulders on each side. A man 
that the heart would not leap joyfully to meet 
in a dark lane, or even on a misty day on a 
mountain road ! 
' Stephen Speckland was not alarmed at the 
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appearance of this gentleman ; he took things 
composedly* There might be danger nearer 
than he thought, but there was little to be 
obtained by robbing him, even if highway 
robberies were fashionable in those parts, 
which they were not. 

^^ Youll know me again?" said the man, as 
he returned the pipe to Stephen. 

'* Very possibly." 

" How far do you call it to Aberogwin over 
this cursed pile of hills." 

" There is only one way in this direction, 
and that would not be pleasant or safe in the 
mist." 

"You mean down the mountain?" 

"Yes." 

"Tve been down fifty mountains worse 
than this, and in mists, and fogs, and 
thunderstorms that would scare the very 
devil — do you think I care for what is safe or 
pleasant ?" 

'* I didn't know you were a Munchausen." 
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^IiiDchausen ?*' aaked the man, 
.1111, who was also a great 

, iJKcUy miles is it to Aberogwin?" 

'* Ten at least." 

"And which way?" 

" Strike off here from the main path, and 
keep straight across this table land till yoa 
reach the edge of the mountains." 

"Well?" 

" At the bottom of the mountains you will 
be one, two, or three miles from Aberogwin, 
according to yonr luck." 

" Have you come from Aberogwin ?" 

"Yes." 

^Do you know a Matthew Davis there- 
abouts?'' 

^' There is such a person, I believe," said 
Stephen, who cared not to be too eommunica* 
tive. 

"Yery well^ that's all I want to know. 
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You can go, thinking yourself lucky, young 
shaver, that I haven't trounced you for your 
off-handedness/' 

^* You might have had some trouble to io 
that/' quietly remarked Stephen, making a 
somewhat officious display of his thick walk- 
ing-stick. 

"You're a rat, and Fm as strong as a 
house — ^if I hugged you in my arms, all your 
bones would (»*ack like lucifer matches." 

" You had better start on your journey, 
instead of bragging here," observed Stephen ; 
"the mist is thickening, and your expe- 
rience in mountains wont serve you much in 
getting safe down them. I don't wish you 
any more harm than to get safe down — ^but I 
doubt it. Good day to you." 

And Stephen Speckland walked on and left 
the man muttering something in the mist. 
Here was a new subject for Stephen to think 
of as he journeyed on; what such a man could 
want at Aberogwin with MatthewDavis? — some 
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money business he supposed, or some work to 
ask for at the quarries. He paused once as 
he thought there might be danger threatening 
the cottage, then he laughed at his morbid 
thoughts, and went on again. The man was 
a bully and a braggart, nothing more ; had 
possibly been drinking a little too much from 
the brandy flask, the metal top of which 
he had noticed peeping from his breast- 
pocket. 

As he continued his way the mist closed 
round him with a greater density — trolled past 
him in heavy, fleecy clouds, driven by the 
wind. Here and there, on lower land, there 
came a gap in the mist, which closed in as he 
gazed towards it, and left all darker than 
before. But he was making a rapid descent 
now, and after a time he was quit of the mist, 
and could look back at the mountain road 
and the sweep of cloud that cut it across and 
ended it abruptly in the lowering sky. The 
sun had gone now, the rain was falling half a 
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mile off; be could see the slanting lines from 
the black clouds to the overshadowed earth. 
On the downward road he could see, too, the 
village, and the inn, with a coach before it, 
and the travellers cowering together on the 
roof in their waterproofs, and with umbrellas 
up ; and the coach-horses steaming as though 
they had been boiled in a copper and just 
taken out. It was striking three from the 
church clock in the village he was nearing, 
and it was dark between seven and eight in 
the evening, now. 

" If my mountain friend reaches Aberogwin 
to-night, through all this mist and darkness,'' 
said he, *' he has powers of judgment 
strangely at variance with his bulldog phy- 
siognomy. I would give sixpence to see 
him blundering on now ! " 

Walking into the village at a pace more 
leisurely, let us leave Stephen Speckland for 
a while. Many chapters hence and farther 
away in our story we shall meet him again in 
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different scenes, with diflferent characters round 
him. The progress of our namtiYe takes us 
back to Matthew Davis's cottage, wherdn an 
imp of mischief is biding its time amongst the 
gilt-edged leaves of Bessy Calverton's fairy 
book. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FAIRY BOOK. 

It was five o'clock on the morning of the day 
following the departure of Stephen Speckland 
from Aberogwin. The day was still dark and 
sombre, the mist still hung half down the 
mountains, and the rain fell at intervals sud- 
denly and fiercely. The lake and stream had 
swollen in the night, and the fall near the 
torrent-path was so heavy that Bessy could 
hear its roaring as she softly descended the 
stairs at the early hour to which we have 
alluded. 

Bessy Calverton had risen early to have a 
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long spell at her fairy book, before lighting 
the fire for the morning, the usual task that 
YfSLS allotted her. She was anxious to begin 
those stories, the coloured pictures of which 
she had gloated over after parting with the 
giver. No one was to know a word of her 
fairy book, of the priceless treasure that be- 
wildered and charmed her ; that she thought 
must be true, because it was in such a beau- 
tiful book, with gilt edges. 

She lighted the fire, gave a hasty dust to 
the room — a regular housemaid's dust when 
it's her Monday out ! — and sat herself on the 
rug, to pore over " Beauty and the Beast,'' 
before her uncle came down, with his tiresome 
morning prayers 1 

And in the whirl of incident throbbing 
throughout that story, Bessy forgot time and 
place, the rapid ticking of the American clock 
in the comer, even the pattering down stairs 
of her agile uncle's feet ; and that uncle en- 
tering the parlour, stood aghast at the 
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spectacle of tHe fire out, the kettle cold and 
unsteaming, and Bessy coiled on the hearth- 
rug, with the book in her lap, both her hands 
to her temples, and her black glossy hair 
ruffled up over her ears, 

Matthew Davis advanced on tiptoe towards 
Bessy, and looked over her shoulder at the 
book, like the evil genius of all the fairies in 
Christendom. 

Bessy read on, unobservant of a watcher, 
and oblivious to passing events and the danger 
threatening her favourite authors, till a long 
arm was stretched across her shoulder, and a 
claw-like hand made a dash at the book and 
secured it, 

Bessy gave a scream of afiright, and leaped 
to her feet, then sunk back on a little stool 
that was in the corner, at the sight of the 
livid face of her uncle, and the passionate 
shaking hand that held the book aloft. 

" Where — where did this book come from ? 
— this frightful book?" he added, giving a 
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^ance at the nature oi the contents as he 
held it aboTe his head. 

"Mr.— Mr. SpecUand." 

<< He — he gaye joa this, and said nothing 
conoeming it to us? Bessj, I don't beUere 
it. You hare stolen the money somehow, and 
bought the book of a pedlar: Bessy, you 
know yon haTe." 

^' I know I haven't ! " screamed Bessy, 
springing to her feet, and jumping once or 
twice with pasdon* '' Yon hare no right to 
call me a thief! I'm not a thief — ^I never 
was!" 

"This book " 

"Give it me! It's not yours, unde — ^it 
was given me as a keepsake!" and Bessy 
made a leap upwards, and would have reached 
it had not her irritable uncle boxed her ears 
with it, and nearly stretched her on the red* 
tiled floor. 

" Keep quiet, Bessy ; don't add to disobe- 
dience a wilful resistance that can do no 
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good. Light the fire, and let me think of 
what is best for you." 

Matthew Davis put the fairy-book in his 
pocket, sat down at the table, on which no 
breakfast things had been laid, and took his 
chin in his hand to consult with. Bessy 
glanced for a moment at her uncle's pocket 
as if strangely inclined to make a second 
snatch in that direction ; and then, with the 
light quenched from her face, and a sombre 
shade of sullenness in its place^ she knelt 
before the fire-grate, and strove to repair the 
evil of omission there. 

But Bessy was careless that morning, or 
the damp weather stood in the way of the 
coals lighting, for her efforts were not re- 
warded by any satisfactory result, and the 
grate was still cold and lifeless when Mary 
-Davis followed her father downstairs as the 
American clock was striking six. Mary 
•Davis had not been down so late as six 
x>'clock since the winter time ; she had been 
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thinking at her toilet, and the time had 
slipped away more rapidly than she had 
imagined, and becoming alarmed at last, she 
had hastened to take the head of the break- 
fast table lest her father should be late in 
proceeding to the quarries. And at the 
foot of the stairs she stood and held her 
breath at a stranger picture than she had wit- 
nessed for many years in that cottage: the 
fire unlighted, and the father in a bro?m 
study at the neglected breakfast table. 

" What's — what's the meaning of this, 
father ? " she asked, after recovering her 
breath. ^' Bessy, what does all this mean ? '' 

Bessy made no answer, but continued her 
efforts at the fire-grate, and Mr. Davis finished 
his train of thought before he looked towards 
his daughter. 

" It means, Mary, that I have been cruelly 
deceived," he said at last — " deceived in my 
hopes concerning that child — ^in her honesty 

TOL. I. K 
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and candour. Do you know anything of that 
book?" 

He drew the fairy book from his pocket 
and pushed it across the table to his daughter, 
who took it up, regarded it with surprise, 
and shook her head. 

'^ A book of lies, without an object or a 
purpose even in its lying, brought here by the 
fiend, or his agent, to shock us and corrupt 
that girl." 

" Bessy, how did you come by it ? " 

" I have told my uncle," answered Bessy, 
sullenly. 

" Tell her this minute, minx ! " screamed 
Davis, who was not choice in his remarks 
when the victim of excitement. 

But Bessy was growing more rebellious 
every instant under the hard words that were 
showered thickly on her, and would not 
answer, and had to be shaken by the shoulder, 
and would not answer then, but looked up 
with a dark defiant stubbornness that made 
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the old man flinch a little — ^it was so like her 
mother's face^ as he had seen it in the latter 
days at Aberogwin. 

"You won't answer, then, Bessy?" he said, 
more calmly. 

" I have told you, and you won't believe 
me." 

"She says Mr. Speckland gave it her — a 
five-shilling book if it's a penny one — as if 
Mr. Speckland had money enough to fool away 
on such a work as this ! " 

He snatched it from his daughter's hand 
and banged it on the floor, and Bessy gave a 
little cry of rage again. As the book fell, it 
opened at the title-page, across the top of 
which was scrawled some very bad hand- 
writing, which the single eye of Matthew Davis 
was not slow to detect. Once again the 
book in the overlooker's hand, and the hand- 
writing under critical inspection — ^^ Bessy 
Calverton, the gift of a friend and a wanderer^ 

s. s:' 

k2 
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" Great heaven ! what a man I*' exclaimed 
the uncle ; " and I have harhoured him in my 
house, and he has eaten and drunk of my best, 
and sat at my table, and I have been a father 
to him. He made six shillings a week differ- 
ence in my housekeeping, and this is his 
reward. The serpent was warmed at my 
hearth, and it has stung me. See the trail 
that is left to pollute us !'' 

And smack went the volume on the tiles 
again, and went sliding towards the door. 
Every fall of that book, bandied from father 
to daughter, and pitched mercilessly about, 
sunk to Bessy's heart. They might think it 
a bad book — the worst of books — ^but for the 
giver's sake they might have been more 
gentle. Let them call it a bad book if they 
liked ; she would hold to her own opinion, for 
she had found no harm in it, and she did not 
believe Stephen Speckland would have given 
it her, had there been a wrong thought in its 
pages. An hour ago, in fairy land, she had 
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never been so happy — ^and now she had never 
felt so truly wretched. If they took the book 
away from her she would never forgive them I 

Presently the book was in Matthew Davis's 
hands again^ who growing tired of playing at 
ball with it, dropped it once more to the 
depths of his pocket. Mary Davis, scared and 
shocked, went about the housekeeping duties ; 
and Bessy lighted the fire, made the kettle 
boil, and laid the breakfast things, with a 
lowering countenance which Matthew Davis 
watched for some time in silence : he was sorry 
it expressed no shame, or contrition, or anxiety, 
only that dogged firmness which was visible on 
his own at times, but which he did not care to 
see on anybody else's. 

" I hope you are sorry, Bessy," he said at 
last. " I hope you are going to tell me so be- 
fore I go away this morning." 

" Sorry for what ?" was the short answer. 

" For keeping such a gift a secret from us ; 
for reading such a book.'* 
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'* He told me to say nothing about it ; he 
said reading it would do no harm." 

" He taught you to be deceitful !" cried 
Davis, " and you obeyed him. And oh ! my 
God, bear me witness how I have striven to 
teach her to be truthful, and she has scorned 
my eflforts !'' 

Bessy coloured, and bit her lip, and stamped 
once upon the floor, in her impetuosity ; this 
was false argument, an ungenerous contrast, 
but she was not old enough to reason with 
the speaker. She would say no more ; she 
had better keep her tongue still just at pre- 
sent ; it was an unruly member, and, despite 
all effort, only made matters worse. 

Breakfast began, and Mr. Davis, who was 
behind time and would be fined sixpence, was 
necessarily sharp in his manner. Mary had 
not much to say for or against ; she seldom 
had in her father's presence. Bessy knew she 
postponed her scoldings and preachings till 
her father was out of the way, and poured on 
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the unhappy recipient a douhle dose of moral 
warning and reproof. From Mary Davis's 
silence^ Bessy augured no comfort after her 
father's departure, although Mary looked more 
grave than angry at her across the breakfast 
table. 

But the father was not to depart without a 
greater oflfence to Bessy Calverton's feelings. 
His cofiee and bread and butter dispatched, 
he pushed his chair aside, went to the 
fire, stirred it, patted it on the top with the 
shovel, stirred it again, took some pains to 
make a red cavernous receptacle. Bessy 
guessed what was coming ; she had wheeled 
round her chair, and stood watching these 
preparations with a death-like face, and two 
nervous hands upon her knees. And when 
her uncle moved his one hand to the breast- 
pocket of his jacket, she gave a wild scream, 
knocked her chair over, and ran towards 
him. 

Matthew Davis was always quick in 
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his movements ; he had heard the scream and 
the fall of the chair, and the book was popped 
quickly into the fire and held down by the 
shovel. 

" You have no right to do that ! — ^you shan't 
do that — ^you cruel, wicked uncle!" 

She shook him by the shoulder in her pas- 
sion, and being a powerful girl for her age, 
she would have tilted him on his back in her 
excitement, had he not dropped the shovel 
and made a clutch at the side of the mantel- 
piece. 

"Bessy," he cried, "do you know what 
you are doing? Bessy, are you going mad?" 
" Give me that book ; take the book from 
the fire. It's you who are the thief, not me ! " 
The old man reeled against the mantelpiece 
at these fierce words, and glared at his 
demented niece. All the passion of her 
nature, long kept down, had suddenly resisted 
the constraint of years, the moral but hard 
pressure which had been day after day exerted 
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•n uneven if a powerful pres- 

/ did harm to some portion 

(Hganization — a child's mind. 

:./nIy mad for the time, and deaf 

.. r good angels. She thought not, 

Hut, cared not. From her uncle she 

.uiiied to Mary, who had a hand upon her 

arm, and struck at it as it lay there; she 

dashed at the fire, and would have thrust 

both hands into the flames, to snatch the 

fairies from their perilous position, had not 

Mary with a shriek flung her arms round the 

child's waist and dragged her away. Even 

then Mary would have found it diflBcult to 

restrain her, if her father had not come to the 

rescue and helped to keep her back. 

It was a stormy scene for the quiet little 
Welsh cottage — a strange contrast to the 
peace and method that generally reigned 
therein, and seemed to rule its inmates' lives. 
Father and daughter struggling with the child 
they had adopted, the breakfast things dis- 
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arranged, chairs overturned, the shovel on 
the hearth-rug, the white jacket of the father 
torn across the shoulder, the book of fairy- 
tales blazing in the fire. 

Bessy was in the garden at last, with her 
uncle white with passion under the porch. 

" There, don't come in here again — do you 
hear ? — don't come in here again until you are 
sorry for all your wickedness and passion, and 
can humbly ask the pardon of those who 
have protected you so long. An hour or 
two out there may cool you, perhaps." 

Mary passed Bessy's dark straw hat over 
her uncle's shoulder. 

"And here's your hat, you bad one !" 

Matthew flung the hat into the garden after 
her; but Bessy was already out of the garden, 
and running wildly towards the torrent path. 

" She'll catch her death of cold this rimy 
morning," murmured Mary. 

"She'll do no such thing," snapped the^ 
father ; " she'll run herself out of breath, and 
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then cool down, and be sorry for all she has 
done. Five years ago she had a fit of the 
devil — less powerful than this, for the evil 
which I thought we were conquering, Mary, 
has grown with her growth, and will require 
the strongest measures to crush out." 

He crushed his own hat that Mary gave 
him in his hand as he spoke, and stuck it on 
his head disreputably. 

" Send her to the quarries with my dinner 
as usual, Mary." 

" But if she— " 

"I tell you," he interrupted, petulantly, 
" that she'll cool down by then." 

He had reached the wicket, and Mary had 
not left the porch, when he came running 
back again. 

** We've forgotten the prayers — we must not 
let the devil get the mastery like this, if it — 
if it costs another sixpence." 

Matthew and his daughter returned to the 
room, and Matthew took his place at the 
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table and went through an extempore prayer 
with less fluency and eloquence than usual. 
He was cool and collected when he had 
finished^ however, and all trace of irritation 
had vanished from his face when he was pro- 
ceeding down the garden path again. 

At the gate he stood and looked round him 
for a moment, but over the green fields in the 
vale, or along the tracks that led upwards to 
the mountains on which the mists hung so 
low and thick that morning, there was no 
trace of Bessy. 

" She'll cool down by dinner time," he said 
again^ as if he needed some such assertion to 
re-assure him; and then, at his half walk 
half trot, he made quick progress down the 
sloping path towards the Aberogwin road. 

At the bottom he paused again and looked 
round a second time. The mists were heavy 
that morning indeed ; he could scarcely see 
the cottage now, and the ragged fringe 
of cloud seemed to touch its very roof. 
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He had not remembered so dense a mist in 
the summer months for six years now 
come the twenty-ninth of August — he was 
a precise man and great in dates. 

'' She will come home all the sooner on 
such a day as this/' he thought, or at least 
he tried to think, as he turned and trotted on 
his way. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

IN THE MIST. 

Meanwhile Bessy Calverton, feaxless of mist 
and dead to all sense of danger, had run along 
the upward path — or rather track which her 
uncle's sheep had worn — and paused not to 
take breath till she had reached the torrent path, 
and could hear the thundering of the water- 
fall in the ravine below. Bessy was in the 
mist now, and invisible to the watchful eyes 
that were looking from the road of Aberogwin, 
and from the window above the lattice porch. 
She felt not the cold or the dampness of the 
morning J the fierceness of her passion, the 
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rapidity with which she had coursed up the 
hill, had rendered her hot and panting, and 
she was only pausing to take breath and then 
proceed again. 

She had no settled purpose in view, no in« 
tention to escape from the home that had shel- 
tered her childhood ; no wish, thought, or will 
concerning the future. Her one desire was 
for a time to fly as far as possible from her 
uncle's house, from that hated room where 
the fairy book had been burned, and all the 
fancies bom of it relentlessly extinguished. 
Almost unconsciously she followed the route 
that Speckland had taken the preceding day, 
as rapidly and excitedly as if she had a 
visionary hope of overtaking him, and her 
best chance of happiness lay in that hope's 
fulfilment. 

On went Bessy again up the mountain path, 
through the blinding mist, her black hair 
dishevelled and hung with beads of wet. Had 
she looked behind her now, and seen how she 
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was cut off from the vale, her unde's cottage, 
even the mouth of the ravine where she had 
paused a little while ago, she might have 
turned and hurried from the thickening va- 
pour that shut her in and hid Aberogwin 
from her. 

Bessy was well acquainted with the moun- 
tain paths, and followed almost unconsciously 
the surest and safest route to the heights. 
Had her thoughts been more collected, her 
sense of caution more developed, she might 
have hesitated on her upward way, and thus 
have lost herself for hours, or days, or for 
ever, according to the duration of the mist in 
which she was enveloped. Bessy's thoughts 
were so confused and still so intense beneath 
her fancied injuries, that the time sped on 
without her having more than a dreamy con- 
sciousness of the dangers she was recklessly 
confronting. It was not till she stood at last 
on the' top of the mountains — till she had 
walked some distance across the range, and 
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^ that the ground rose no more, 
c c summit was reached, and 

. . Illy alive to the perilous nature 

. ..' .1 her indignation evaporated, and a 
1. t of fears took possession of her. Bare- 
Leaded and alone on the mountain, in the 
mist and at such an hour, she began to 
tremble for her safety. Bessy remembered 
all at once stories of lives lost by travellers, 
even by shepherds, on the mountain where the 
mist had caught them unawares, and bewil- 
dered them, and led them to the brink of pre- 
cipices, down which they had fallen, and at 
the bottom of which their mangled bodies had 
been found, when the sun had chased the 
mists away across the sea. She shivered 
with fear, and looked wildly lound her, and 
turned to retrace her steps. She must de- 
scend at once, and hurry home before her 
long absence alarmed too much the in- 
habitants of the cottage ; if she slipped and 

VOL. I. L 
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fell — one of her wild thoughts came back, and 
she hugged it to her breast with something of 
a morbid satisfaction — why, perhaps uncle and 
cousin Mary would be sorry, that they had 
burned her faii:y book and driven her out of 
doors ! 

And perhaps the fairies would protect her 
going down the mountain, if there were any 
in Wales, where there were no princes oi; 
princesses, or sleeping beauties, only naughty 
girls like the child in the story Stephen, 
Speckland had told her. And she had a 
choking and a lump in her throat that might 
be a toad for what she knew of the matter ;. 
under existing circumstances it could not 
very well be set down for a Koh-i-noor of the 
first water. 

The mist was so thick upon the mountains 
that Bessy had to grope her way, and the 
uncertainty as to whether she had turned 
in the right direction or not was beginning 
to rob her of the little presence of mind 
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remaining — when a loud halloo sounded from 
a short distance behind her. 

" Stop there — man or devil — stop !" 

Bessy nearly fell to the ground with 
afinght. A wicked fairy with a stentorian 
voice was going to whisk her away for a 
hundred years or so, and leave all the world 
— that was her uncle and her cousin — ^igno- 
rant of her whereabouts. She could hear 
footsteps rapidly advancing — she cowered 
down to avoid the spring that would be 
shortly made on her, and the voice ex- 
claimed : — 

"A sheep, by God!" 

A heavy hand a moment afterwards was on 
her shoulder. 

" No, a child, ]fy all that's holy — stand up, 
and speak. Do you know the way about 
here, or are you another unhappy beggar lost 
in this accursed fog, and have been out all 
night blundering to and fro, and getting worse 
off with every step ?" 

l2 
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" I'm not a beggar, sir — ^I'm from Aberog- 
mn in the vale." 

" And you've lost your way ?" 

"Just — just for a minute, sir. If you 
won't frighten me, and don't want to hurt me, 
I think I might find it again, sir. Please 
don't lean so heavily upon my shoulder." 

" All right — take your time. By — — !" 
and he gave vent to another oath, " how cold 
and wet and miserable I am ! Hungry and 
dry, and all the brandy gone, and driven to 
death's door up here. But take your time — 
don't lose your wits at seeing me." 

And he thrust his hands into his trousers 
pockets and shivered violently. As he stood 
there Bessy could hear his teeth rattling like 
a pair of castanets in a ccfpriccio movement. 
Bessy mustered courage enough to regard the 
stranger. He was close to her side, and she 
could see that he was a rather tall, thickset 
man, with a short neck and a moustache, 
and great ragged whiskers, and a pair 
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of seven-leagaed boots on, by the size of 
them. 

" Well, are you better now ?" 

" Yes, sir — ^thank you," 

"And do you think youll know your way 
down, my pretty dear?" he asked, in- 
sinuatingly; "do you think it's possible, 
without breaking both our necks, to find this 
Aberogwin ? " 

"We will try, sir." 

" I'd rather go back ten miles on the old 
road if you could put me in the track. I've 
been so near pitching head first to perdition 
once or twice in the dark, that I don't care 
about risking anything even in the daylight' 
— if this cursed glimmer is called daylight in 
these parts." 

" I might lose you across the mountains — 
if we keep to the edge here we must find 
the track in a moment, sir." 

" Keep to the edge, be damned I" cried the 
man, leaping away from a more dangerous 
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proximity than he had bargained for ; '^ do 
you think I'm a goat, or a wild Welsh girl^ 
that you bring me to the brink of perdition 
80 coolly. How desperately ill and weak I 
am to trust a child like this/' he muttered. 

Bessy had conquered her neryousness. 
Assured that he was a human being, and 
comforted by meeting a companion where she 
had least expected to find one, her native 
shrewdness and presence of mind speedily' 
returned. 

** Have you seen hereabouts a lump of iron- 
stone, all jagged and twisted^ like a man's 
head ? — Llewellyn's head we ciall it." 

" Ive seen nothing, girl." 

^^ And have you been up here all night, 
sir?" asked Bessy. 

"Yes." 

"Weren't you fi-ightened when the night 
came on ?" 

*' Perhaps I was — ^perhaps I wasn't. What a 
girl you are to talk, instead of looking about 
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yoa for this — what's his name's? — head. I shall 
die up here after all, if yon don't make haste. 
I'm a lump of ice, and all my marrow's frozen 
— ^isn't it enough to kill any man to stand 
here all night, afraid to walk about lest he go 
clean down some thousand feet to the bottom, 
and be picked up smashed and done for? 
I'm not so sick of life as that." 

A boulder looming through the mist, and 
Bessy sprang towards it. 

"There's Llewellyn's head, sir!" 

'' That's a head that deserves to be patted I" 
cried the man, recovering a certain portion of 
his spirits; "that's a — hullo I where are 
you?" 

" Here, sir — follow me, sir — I've found the 
track." 

"Yes, but I hav'n't; don't be in such blarmed 
hurry — don't." 

Very carefully and gingerly the man put 
one foot before another down the steep 
descent — ^very suddenly he came to a full 
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stop again, and launched a hundred oaths at 
Bessy, who had gone on again and left him. 

"Can't you keep near me," he growled, 
^^ instead of rushing on like that ? If you do 
it again Til pitch you over the side, and 
chance breaking my neck my own way. Now 
then/' 

Bessy's blood curdled at his threats, and she 
went on her way more slowly and nervously. 

" And what made you come up here this 
morning ?" he asked with some curiosity as he 
walked close behind his little guide. 

" I don't know — I went rushing up and up, 
and didn't care much where I went to." 

" Yes, and you go rushing down and down, 
and don't care much where we shall both go 
to, seemingly. Can't you walk slower, or is 
something the matter with you ?" 

" Uncle burned my fairy book and turned 
me wicked, sir," cried Bessy, glad of even 
such a confidant to unbosom her grief and 
wrongs to. 
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V you another, if you don't get 
' e wise observation. 

.is won't let me read fairy 

/i — uncle Davis!" 
...11(1 gripped the child's shoulder, and 
: od a moment and panted for breath, as 
though suddenly exhausted. 

"Arn't you well, sir?" 

"First-rate, now. And you've an uncle 
called Davis, eh?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Matthew Davis?" 

"Yes." 

" By ^," and another oath came ringing 

forth to affright Bessy ; "is this a dream, or have 
my troubles up here turned my brain ? Just 
tell me your name, and finish it. Bessy ?" 

"Yes, sir — Bessy." 

" Bessy Davis, or Bessy Calverton ?" 

"Bessy Calverton." 

"How thundering oddl" he exclaimed; 
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then added, after a pause, " but let us 
talk of this in a place more safe. We're 
looking grim death in the face still ; and he'll 
make a grab at us yet if we don't keep our 
eyes open. Do you turn here ?" 

"Yes." 

^* You are quite sure you're right ?" 

" Quite sure now." 

The gentleman slipped suddenly to the left, 
flung himself to the right to preserve Tiis 
equilibrium, and drove one leg to the knee 
into a black spongy morass, where he l^trUg- 
gled, and swore, and blasphemed, and wlfere 
every minute Bessy expected the mountain to 
fall upon him for his impiety, j^— 

"Oh! don't talk like thdf' she cried at 
last, wringing her hands, " or we shall never 
get down safe.*' 

** Don't talk like that ? " repeated the 
man when he was on the path again. " It's 
enough to make anybody talk, and pretty 
strongly too. A cursed, slippery, stony, boggy 
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' is is — I shall never get down 

beat," and he sat down on 

k off his hat and fanned 

he groaned ; " all 
. luiJj to speak of, and 
c >IJ eating into one's bones. 
.. worn-out old cab horse. How 
.L now?" 
'• Three miles, I should think." 
The man groaned, drew the brandy flask 
from his pocket, and from sheer rage battered 
the wicker side of it against the rock until the 
glass broke beneath the attack. 

" There I '^'itossing it down the mountain, 
** go your way for a false fiiend and be damned 
to you ! I wish I could serve all my false 
friends out as easily, and be quit of them. 
Oh, my bones 1 " 

"Shall we go on, sir?— or shall I leave 

you here and send " 

The man jumped to his feet with alacrity. 
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"Leave me here! You'd better think of 
such a thing I " 

The man did not speak again for some 
time. He kept his hand on the shoulder 
of Bessy^ of whom he was still distrustful^ and 
groaned and ground his teeth, and walked 
with difficulty. He was evidently suffisring 
from exhaustion, and the effort to descend 
was almost beyond his strength, although he 
taxed it to the utmost, and clung to the 
child as his only hope of salvation from his 
peril 

" What's that noise, girl ? " he asked, after 
more than an hour's descent in silence. 

"The Aberogwin fall. It falls from the 
mountain seventy feet, and then runs along 
the torrent path to the stream.*' 

"Are we likely to fall into it ? ^ he asked, 
nervously, 

"Oh, no, sir/* 

" It was that cursed water above the fall 
that I stepped into fifty times last night. Be 
it cursed for ever and ever ! ** 
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"Oh, Sir!'' 

"Beit— hold hard again!" 

His other hand fell on Bessy's shoulder, and 
he held her up, and swayed with her once or 
twice, and then sat down again. 

" Let us have another rest. What a baby 
I am, to want rest while this child here shames 
me with her strength. Shan't we soon be out 
of the mist now ? " 

" In half an hour, or less, I hope/' 

" With just a sight of something like earth 
or heaven, and a man might pluck up courage 
and make a dash downwards. My soul for a 
glass of brandy, now — ^my soul to sixpence 
that you have brought me the wrong way ? " 

" We are safe, sir, now." 

" Yes, it looks like it," said the man, ironi- 
cally ; " it looks — what's that ? Hark I some 
one shouting." 

Bessy and her companion listened again. 
There was a faint shout from below, which was 
repeated a second time, and which was caught 
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up suddenly by the exhausted traveller at 
Bessy's side, who roared and shouted and 
yelled with all the power left him. 

" I can see a light— two lights I '' he cried, 
springing to his feet again. . " Bessy Calver- 
ton, we are saved, you and I, from kingdom 
come. Upon my soul, I'd say my prayers, if 
I knew any I " 

The man sat and answered the shouts, atid 
watched the lights which wound round about 
the mountain, and seemed to lose consider- 
able time in going backwards and forwards 
as the track; necessitated. 

" What a place ! " muttered the man, with 
an impatient stamp of the foot — *' what a 
black, cursed place it is! and what a time 
they take to reach a man that's famished, 
frozen, and half dead. If they have only got 
some brandy for a man who — where the devil 
have the lights gone ? " 

*^ They have only turned the curve by the 
dark lake." 
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'^ Let uB be moving towards them, then ; 
Tm strong again now, ^L There is hope 
and good lack coming to meet us, and take 
ns to fire, and food, and brandy. May the 
man be in Paradise who inyented brandy! 
HaUo, there! haUo!'' 

The man's spirits had flashed up brighter 
than they had been hitherto, and he con- 
tinued his vociferations till the lights advanced 
nearer and nearer — ^till three dusky figures, 
two of them in white blouses and bearing lan- 
terns, and one of them in a jacket torn at the 
shoulder, turned the curve of the path and 
were within twenty yards of them. 

" Who's there?— Bessy Calverton ? " 

" Yes — Bessy Calverton ! " shouted the 
man back. 

The slightest figure of the three, who had 
preceded the others, ran towards them, and 
clasped Bessy with one arm. 

" Thank God I've found you, Bessy. How 
could you be so wild and foolish as to ascend 
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the mountain in this mist ? I had a fear of 
it, and I came back again and searched fpr 
you ; and the Lord be praised for all his mer- 
cies — here you are ! " 

" And, the Lord be praised, here you are, 
Matthew Davis. Where's the brandy ?" 

" Bessy, who's this ? '' 

" Bessy don't know so well as you do, may- 
hap, if you'll take the trouble to look a little 
closer. Where's the brandy ? " 

One of the quarrymen who had accompa- 
nied Davis, and brought brandy with him in 
case it were needed, held out a bottle to the 
man, and said something in Welsh. The man 
snatched at the bottle and drank oJOT the con- 
tents, with no regard for her who had brought 
him down safe, and was nearly as cold and 
exhausted as himself. 

" Ha 1 " with a smack of his lips, " that's 
acceptable, but weak. Well, Matthew Davis, 
no welcome for so old a friend ? " 

Matthew Davis took the lantern from th& 
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hands of the man at his side, and held it to- 
wards the speaker. The light fell full on the 
dark face, the thick sensual features, the burly 
form of him who had been benighted. 

"Not — ^not Bichard Calverton?" gasped 
the old man. 

"Ay, Bichard Calverton — honest Dick, 
as everybody calls him. This is a happy 
meeting, Davis I *' 

Davis made no reply, but put his one arm 
round the child, as though he shielded her 
from danger by that movement, and walked 
with her down the mountain path, the quar- 
rymen and Bichard Calverton following slowly 
in the rear. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" HONEST DICK." 



Richard Calverton followed uncle and niece 
to the cottage without intruding his conversa- 
tion, where it was possibly undesired. Mat- 
thew Davis was thoughtfnl, Bessy was silent, 
and the two quarrymen spoke nothing but 
Welsh: so much the better — Mr. Calverton 
was too tired to argue. He had flung a 
bomb-shell at the head of Davis by the an- 
nouncement of his name; let him recover 
that surprise, and harass himself as to the 
reasons for his appearance there, until he. 
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Dick CalTerton of honest memory, chose fiir^ 
Iher to enlighten hinu 

From the mist into the drizzling rain ; from 
the barren rocky earth to close velvety herb* 
age that sprang beneath the foot; from the 
herbage to the cottage of Matthew Davis, 
beneath the porch of which pale Mary Davis 
watched, in much the same place and position 
as she had watched some hours ago when her 
father departed for the quarries. 

Bicbard Galverton broke into a staggering 
kind of trot when he reached the gate of 
the cottage ; started in advance of the party, 
pushed past Mary Davis, and tumbled him- 
self on to a little hard sofa that was placed 
beneath the broad fuschia*filled window- 
recess. 

" Don^t let anybody speak to me ; ask me 
to eat, or drink, or do anything but sleep, or 
it'll be the worse for them. Just bear that 
in mind all of you, for honest Dick is savage 
when his back's up 1 " 

m2 
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It is doubtful if any one would have 
thought of intruding on Eichard Calverton, 
or offering him any particular attention if 
this injunction had not been delivered, and it is 
almost certain he was welcome to keep quiet 
till doomsday. The better for all parties, 
perhaps, if he could remain in a quiescent 
state till that indefinite period. 

He was asleep in an instant, and snoring 
with forty horse power. He had fallen 
asleep on his back, too, and presented about 
as ugly an appearance in that position as 
it was possible to imagine. In the light that 
cast upon him a certain greenish hue as it 
filtered through the many plants on the 
inner sill, he was a less attractive object 
than even in the mist, for there had been 
no beauties to conceal, and all his indifferent 
traits of form and feature were now fully 
developed. To do him justice, it is just 
possible that Eichard Calverton in more be- 
coming attire — ^say full dressed in a swallow- 
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tailed coat and white choker — ^would have 
been a few degrees more presentable ; for fine 
feathers, as well as fine manners, go a great 
way to make a man. Admirable Crichton, 
or Sir Charles Grandison, or the hero of that 
last novel you and I dozed over, dear reader 
— the saints preserve this from a similar in- 
dignity ! — ^might have been taken for a suspi- 
cious character, after wandering all night on 
the mountains, slipping here and there, and 
adding layer after layer of mud to his boots 
and legs, and getting his hat smashed, and 
working the sailor's knot of a handsome 
bird's-eye kerchief round to the back of his 
neck. In Wales he would have been something 
to wonder at ; in London, if he had lingered 
too long by the posts at the corners of the 
streets, he would have received every atten- 
tion from Policeman 205, and told to move 
on, and got shoved. 

So the reader, as well as the Davises and 
Bessy Calverton, is seeing Richard Calverton 
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under great disadvantages — in his Sunday 
best he might look a different man. Take 
him for all in all, as he lies there, and the 
verdict is "A vagabond'^ — and a very fair 
verdict too. 

Mary glanced from the broad bull-dog 
face to the muddy clothes and boots which 
reposing on her clean chintz covering, re- 
volted her sense of propriety, and then 
looked at her father for an explanation. 

" He's one who has a certain right here," 
said Matthew Davis, reading her looks aright ; 
" one whom I cannot forbid my house with- 
out danger to myself, and perhaps cruel 
harm to Bessy." 

" Has he been here before — he seemed to 
know the room ? " 

"Eighteen years ago, when your mother 
was living, and I had a sister I re- 
spected." 

"Ishe—ishe— " 

The old man raised a finger and pointed 
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to Bessy. Mary Davis looked from Bessy 
to the sleeping man with horror^ then 
crossed to her father, and bent her head close 
down to his. 

" Yes — her father I " whispered Davis. 

'' Come back ? " 

"As if from the grave — as if from 
some bad world of which you and I know 
nothing, Mary. The Lord have mercy on 
all of us!" 

"I — I think I must lie down a little 
while," murmured Bessy, who had been 
seeking support against the inner side of the 
door. 

" Take her to her room and see to her," 
said Matthew Davis ; " she's ill ! — ^Bessy, we 
won't say anything more about that dread- 
ful book." 

" It's not a dreadful book," murmured 



" Stubborn as a rock," groaned Matthew 
Davis ; " take her to her room, Mary ; there's 
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brandy in my cupboard — give her some be- 
fore she goes to bed." 

Mary and Bessy went upstairs ; and 
Matthew Davis, giving up all thought of his 
superintendency at the quarries that day, 
drew a stool before the fire, and sat down 
thereon, looking like a very plain little boy 
who was stopping from school because he 
was poorly and had taken medicine. The 
quarrymen had departed ; the American clock 
was indicating two ; save the light tread 
of Mary's feet above stairs, the only sounds 
were the dripping of water from the eaves, 
and the noisy snoring of this Richard Calver- 
ton. Not only snoring, but snorting, and 
gurgling, and choking, and making a hundred 
different noises not too pleasant to sit and 
listen to. Once or twice Matthew Davis 
turned his head, and regarded the sleeper, 
with the place where the eyebrows once were 
falling over the good and the bad eye, in an 
unchristianlike and unmethodistical scowh In 
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the sleeper on the sofa he saw his bitterest 
enemy ; the villain who, when he was better 
looking, and had a claim to a rongh kind of 
handsomeness, had stolen his sister's heart 
and dragged her down to ruin ; the burly 
ruffian who now came like a blight again 
within the cottage, as if to work a second 
mischief greater than the first. This man, a 
disgrace to civilized life — one who, by a few 
words, could give his neighbours food to 
speculate upon for the rest of their lives — a 
man who, by a breath, might blast his own 
good name for ever, and blazon out that secret 
which be had kept so close for many years. 
He could find it in his heart to curse him 
sleeping there : to pray he might never wake 
again, but die with all his sins thick on him, 
in his brutal ignorance and unconversion. 

Matthew Davis was shivering with his cruel 
thoughts, when Mary silently took her place 
by his side. 

** Bessy is asleep." 
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" Poor wilful girl. Fearing what the future 
has in store for her, we can but shrink be- 
fore it, and, and — we may as well say for- 
giveness for all that has happened this day, 
Mary." 

'* Do you think that Eichard Calverton — " 
" Hush I don't mention his name ; he might 
wake and wish to know what we have to say 
against him." 

" You will have some 'dinner, father ?" 
Matthew Davis shook his head. He re- 
quired no dinner ; he only wished to be left 
to his reverie before the hollow burning fire. 
And Mary kept hiiji company ; for she was 
too troubled to think of her own dinner with 
the shadow of coining events heavy on the 
hearth of Davis. 

So the afternoon passed, and the day, that 
had had no sun to brighten it, seemed to close 
in earlier than usual, and bring the darkness 
speedily upon them. Mary had set the tea- 
things by that time, and put some cold meat 
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on the table, and stolen upstairs to find Bessy 
still asleep, and returned again to the fireside 
to wait the waking up of Eichard Calverton. 

It was nine o'clock when he woke up with 
a vengeance, and rolled off the sofa on to his 
hands and knees, from which he scrambled up 
with an oath, lumped down again in a sitting 
posture, and stared before him stupidly. 

"Thought I was off the mountain, by 
Gord !" he exclaimed ; *^ let me see now ? 
Whereabouts is this ? — Matthew Davis's cot- 
tage, and the Methodist imp himself croning 
there by the chimney corner, and keeping 
all the warmth from a man who's dying of 
cold. Davis," he bawled, " where's the girl?" 

" Asleep — don't make such a noise." 

" Oh ! asleep is she ; well, how long are 
we to sit in the dark and catch the horrors ?" 

" We seldom have more light here than the 
fire affords," said Mary. 

" Oh, are you there ? Miss Methodist Davis, 
I suppose? — ^proud of the introduction the 
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old gentleman hasn't been polite enough to 
make," said he, " Well, let us have a light for 
a change." 

Matthew nodded to his daughter, and 
a light was soon on the table, and 
brightening the scene. Galverton sat and 
watched the operations till the light more 
clearly brought into relief the cold meat, when 
he made a plunge towards it, seized the knife 
and fork, and commenced a ravenous attack. 

** No — beer, brandy, rum, gin, anything but 
slosh," he muttered, as Mary placed a cup of 
tea at his side, " it's just like you country set 
of people ; so temperate 1 " 

** Will you say grace, father?" 

Matthew Davis rose and delivered his grace 
at the usual length, whilst Richard Calverton 
gobbled his bread and meat, rolling his eyes 
naw and then from father to daughter, but 
not breaking on their prayers with his remarks. 

The grace, earnestly delivered as it was, 
seemed to check one or two speeches that 
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hovered on his thick lips, and he ate his food 
with a wry face or two, but made no comment. 
Let the old chap pray ; it didn't hurt him, 
and perhaps such cant pleased such kinds of 
critters ! 

When Eichard Calverton had finished all 
the meat in the dish, to the silent dismay of 
Matthew Davis, he said, 

"We may as well commence business at 
once, Davis. I suppose it's not very hard to 
guess why I have come here ? '* 

" I am a bad hand at guessing." 

" I've come for the girl." 

Davis groaned, and Davis's daughter 
tightened her lips and looked with alarm at 
the speaker. 

" It has been very kind of you to take care 
of her so long, whilst I was abroad trying for 
a fortune that I never got. I'm obliged to 
you, and there's an end of it ; but I want the 
girl — she'll be of use, and I've come two 
hundred odd miles to fetch her." - 
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. " If you, her father, have any consideration 
for the girl — one honest wish to save her soul 
from being utterly cast away — you will let 
her stay with us. I ask you, Eichard Calver- 
ton, for your own sake, as well as mine and 
hers, to leave her to our care.'^ 

*^ If you were to talk to me till morning — 
if you were to preach at me, and pitch all 
your bible nonsense at me, and go down on 
your knees both of you, and kiss these dirty 
paws of mine, I'd have the girl away. I'm 
her father, and the law's on my side. Odd 
and sing'lar to have the law to back Dick 
Calverton; but there it is plain, and — my 
daughter's wanted I " 

The dirty paw to which he had alluded fell 
with a heavy bang upon the tea-board, and 
startled • the hearts for a moment into the 
throats of his listeners. Fiercely resolute in 
his determination, they knew there was no 
power on their side to balk him in his will, 
^ and that all effort to dissuade him would be 
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useless. They sat and listened patiently. 

''Just look here. Tm a father, with a 
father's feelings ; there's comfort for a man in 
his declining years from that child, and that 
child I must have. Tm in business now, and 
any girl of her age is handy in a business. 
£yery help saves money — and you know what 
savrng money is, old Davis?'' 

" Poor girl — poor girl 1" 

^' What is she a poor girl for? Am I such 
a reprobate and ruffian and Blue Beard ? Ain't 
I honest Dick?" he added, with a grin. 

" You say so." 

"It's my natural title — it was given me 
years ago by grateful friends. There's no one 
can point to a spot upon me and say that's a 
black spot — a gaol spot that won't burn out or 
wash clean, do what you will. In all my life 
I've never seen the inside of a prison, felt the 
touch of a policeman on my arm, or the click 
of a handcuff on my wrists. I've been the 
luckiest — the honestest fellow down White- 
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chapel. There's not a soul alive can say 
Dick Calverton did this or that, and had six 
months or years for it 1 What does such a 
man as you, whose sister died in gaol, mean 
by calling out ^ poor girl?' Do you taunt a 
man for marrying in a doubtful family ? " 

" Stop there 1" cried Davis, leaping to his 
feet, and leaning across the table with his 
clenched hand extepded; "stop there, Cal- 
verton !*' 

The man laughed scornfully. 

*^ Well, I don't want to rile you and make 
things more uncomfortable than they really 
are. Bottle up that pucker, and tell me if 
you can raise a hand to balk an honest man's 
intention?" 

" I am powerless to stop you — ^you are her 
father — more's the pity ! " 

"Then to-morrow I'll call for her," said 
he rising and shaking himself like a dog. 
" I needn't fear you'll spirit her away with 
actious for damages before that one eye of 
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yourn. Tou wouldn't care to fork out your 
money for that purpose perhaps, or get locked 
up like — like many an unfortunate person 
has before you 1 '' he added, after a pause. 

" Are you going to Penberriog to-night ? " 
asked Matthew Davis, nervously. 

Objectionable visitor as this ruffian might be 
at the cottage, the prudent man, jealous of 
his good name, would have preferred him in 
his house, oaths and all, to his getting drunk 
in the parlour of the " Llewellyn Arms," and 
blurting out his relationship with that reck- 
lessness that seemed to care for nothing, and 
stand for nothing in his way, relating in 
his cups the cruel story of a family's dishonour 
to the wondering customers that might be 
there. Possibly evoking a quarrel by his 
personalities, and fighting the matter out in 
the peaceful streets, where there were fifteen 
hundred quarry men and two policemen. 
Richard Calverton was a shrewd man — the 
reader may possibly think so, to have pre- 
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served his honesty intact for so many years — 
he read all that was passing in the mind of 
Matthew Davis. 

^* Trust me with my tongue, old fellow," 
he answered ; " I'll do you no harm ; no 
oyster shall be closer in his shell than Sichard 
Calverton in his. The healthy constitution 
with which Providence has blest me, has 
enabled me to shake off the ill effects of 
mountain air and late hours, and no brandy — 
I can march on to Penberriog manfully, and 
walk off the effects of that weak tea of yours. 
Ugh ! *' and he shuddered visibly at the re- 
collection. 

Calverton took his shabby hat from the 
sofa, and stuck it in true Whitechapel fashion 
over his eyes, giving himself rather more of a 
hang-dog appearance than ever. 

" * To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow,' as I heard a fellow say once at the 
play, and then I come here with the eJarly 
lark for Bessy. With your good leave, I'll 
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just see if she's asleep. A father's feelings — 
a father's feelings, Miss Davis !" he said, as she 
sprang up, and seemed for a moment to have 
an intention of intercepting his progress. 

If she had had such an intention she aban- 
doned it, and allowed him to proceed heavily 
to the upper story, his clumsy feet kicking each 
stair as he ascended it. But Bessy Calverton 
slept soundly — worn out with fatigue, there 
were no noises round her that had power to 
waken her. Mary Davis held the light above 
her head, as Calverton went to the bedside, 
and looked down upon his daughter. 

If there were any parental feelings existent 
in that broad breast, passing under that 
knotted lumpy forehead, he kept them buried 
deep and gave no sign. He might have been 
looking at a statue, or at uncle Davis's bible, 
for all the interest evinced in his bloodshot 
eyes. 

" She's a good-looking lass," he remarked; 
" a girl with pluck in her too, or she would 

n2 
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have never come up the mountain in that 
cursed mist. What's that on the mantelpiece, 
governor ? " 

His v^andering glance had alighted on the 
brandy bottle which Matthew had ordered to 
be brought out for Bessy. 

^* A mixture," was the evasive answer of 
Matthew Davis ; for brandy was dear in Wales, 
and one had to go a mile and a half to 
procure it. 

" I hate mixtures, especially country 
ones!" 

" It's good for a cold," said Davis, with an 
artful pretence of pressing the matter on Mr. 
Calverton's attention. 

^^ Keep it," growled Calverton, as he turned 
to descend ; " I'll find something better for a 
cold than that stuflf in Penberriog — something 
that will work out this infernal screwing at 
my joints. I haven't quite got rid of it, 
after all." 

" As you please," said Matthew, repressing 
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a grim twitch, as he followed him down 
stairs. In all his trouble at the man's 
appearance, and the object for which his 
black shadow had fallen across his path, he 
conld not help chuckling inwardly at saving 
his brandy and stealing a march on honest 
Sichard Calverton. 

Honest Dick was under the porch at last, 
straightening his limbs a little, and giving 
vent to one or two groans, and a light 
sprinkling of oaths. 

"Not ship-shape yet. What a black night 
for honest men like me to be abroad.'' 

" Do you know the way ? " 

" Matthew Davis, I never forget. Up the 
mountains, where I had never been before, I 
lost my way — down the mountain here to 
Fenberriog is an old road, known to me in 
the courting days, when you and I had a little 
quarrel I never forget my quarrels any 
more than my roads — I've a lumber-room of 
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old grievances here/' tapping his forehead. 
" Good night." 

" If there's a score marked up here against 
any one," tapping his forehead again, **I 
work it off — I take my own good time, but — 
Matthew Davis" — and the hand went from 
his forehead to the old man's arm — *^ I never 
forget!" 

Davis shivered under the man's touch, and 
drew back a step. 

" Tou understand — good night to you." 
. " Good night." ^ 

The door closed, and Eichard Calverton, 
like one familiar with his way, went along the 
garden, and down the path to the Aberogwin 
road. He talked to himself as he walked 
onwards, stumbling now and then over the 
loose stones that lay in his path, and anathe- 
matizing them for getting there. He never 
forgot — ^he had said, and to hear the deep in- 
tensity of hate with which he had spoken, Mat- 
thew Davis could not doubt it. Was there no 
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other object save paining that old man, who 
had been the guardian of his child for many 
years, that brought him two hundred miles 
from home ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PARTINGS. 

There was no help for it. Bessy Calverton 
must leave the peaceful retreat of Aberogwin ; 
there was no power to keep her there. Mat- 
thew Davis felt that all the efforts of eight 
years would be dashed down in as many 
weeks, by him who had suddenly stalked as 
from the grave with his indisputable claims. 
It was not even possible to delay the giving 
up of the child for a week or two, without 
delay bringing an action and costs. And 
actions and costs were things that Matthew 
Davis particularly objected to. 
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Bessy Calverton woke early the next morn- 
ing to find some one kneeling at the side of 
her bed. She reached out a hand and placed 
it on the light braids of Mary Davis, 

" Is that yon, Mary ?" 

" Yes — ^it is I, dear. How long have you 
been awake ?" 

" Only a minute. I suppose you are very 
angry with me still ?" 

" No — ^no, not angry." 

" But you think it was very wicked to read 
that fairy book I Why should you know so 
much better than Mr. Speckland what is good 
for people ?" 

** The reading might not have been a 
very great crime, although unprofitable and 
wasteful reading which distracts the mind 
from higher thoughts. I — I don't think it 
was so very wrong, and perhaps father was 
a little hard, Bessy. But then, dear, you 
were so secret over it — ^kept the book from 
all your best friends." 
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" Tou would have taken it away from me 
— and it was a gift that I was to be careful 
over, and to prize. And he burnt it — oh I 
Mary, he burnt it and had no mercy !" 

The child sat up in bed, with her old ex- 
cited face ; but Mary flung her arms round 
her, and caught her to her breast. 

"Tou must not feel anger in your heart 
against him now, Bessy. Tou must set all 
that aside, as he has done, for the few hours 
more in which you have to stay with us. For 
you are going away, my dear — you are going 
away!" 

Bessy raised her dark wondering eyes and 
looked at Mary*s face. It was so new and 
agitated a face, and it had always been so 
grave and quiet, and she spoke in so kind a 
tone, too — she who did not always speak 
kindly, but snapped her up and scolded. 

" Going away ! " 

Bessy thought it was all through the fairy 
book, till the sudden remembrance of the man 
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she had encountered in the mist awakened 
a new fear. 

" That man, Mary ? — ^I heard him say his 
name was Calverton. Who can it be that 
has a name like mine ? " 

"Tour father." 

Bessy looked bewildered, then buried her 
head in Mary's bosom again, and trembled 
very much. She had heard so little of her 
father, only a few pressing questions at 
an age more early had elicited the fact from 
her uncle that her father was abroad and 
likely to remain there ; and the sterner 
truth, that it was better for her in this 
world and the next. And now the father 
had stalked into the waking life, and she 
had seen him, and cowered before him, and 
heard strange awful words escape his lips. 
She forgot all about her fairy book then, 
and, clinging closer to Mary, cried — 

" Oh; don't let him take me away ! — ask 
uncle not to let him I " 
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"My dear Bessy, there is no help for us. 
He is your father, and we have no right to 
hold you back when he asserts a claim ; and 
— and — dear, he may be a better father than 
you fancy, Tou must try to love him and 
obey him, and he will love you again, I think 
—I hope ! Why, he must love you even now, 
Bessy, or he wouldn't have come so far to 
fetch you home." 

" I don't want him to love me !" cried 
Bessy, energetically. 

" I woke early this morning before the light, 
to pack away a few things of yours in a 
bundle, which is on the drawers there, dear. 
There's a little book, too — a present of mine, 
and a substitute for the fairies. You must 
promise me to read it very often." 

Bessy promised. 

" In the midst of evil and temptation fly to 
it, and find your comfort. When the evil 
spirits whisper in your ear, clasp it to your 
heart and fear not ; open its pages and read 
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therein the lesson of endurance, firmness, faith« 
Oh ! Bessy, I have often tired you with my 
preachings, but they were all for your good ! 
You will remember this last little sermon 
of mine, for your cousin's sake, won't 
you?" 

" I will never forget you, Mary." 
Mary felt what power of affection was 
evinced by the pressure of those young arms ; 
-felt at that moment what love she had kept 
back by her austere manners, and where 
the secret to the child's best feelings lay. 
Give her the eight years over again, and that 
child to work with, and she would not think 
her love a weakness, or the child's impulsive 
nature something to be ever checked. 

" Yours will be a different world now — a 
crowded world, with many faces round you 
and not many friends ; for friends of the true 
stamp are very scarce, my dear. You will 
fight your way and pray to your God, and in 
the little house upon the mountain side there 
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shall be prayers rising up to heaven for you 
whilst I live!" 

Mary struggled with her firmness, but her 
voice broke and became harsh, and the tears 
welled over. She was but a young woman, 
whose feelings had been walled in and sub- 
dued by asceticism ; but there are times when 
the heart must open, and the feelings must 
rise and leap the stone boundary of prejudice 
— and this was one. Mary had known no real 
grief since her mother died, and had had little 
to sway her emotions and disturb her. Shut 
in the cottage with a hard and callous father, 
and seeing but in him and the Methodist 
preacher, who banged the bible every 
Sunday with his double fist, and bellowed 
out his prayers, a model to be copied, she 
had progressed in her sombre way, and 
gradually ossified. 

Bessy was heart-broken now. She had 
been in doubt all her life if there were 
anybody to love her, and now her discovery 
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was made in the last hours of separation — if 
separation it were to be ; she would see her 
father, and tell him how happy she was, and 
how hard it would be to leave her uncle's 
home. It was a new Bessy Calverton at the 
breakfast-table; she walked straight to her 
uncle and kissed him, and said she was sorry 
for all that had happened yesterday ; and 
Matthew rested his hand on her head, and 
prayed to God to bless her in her darker pil- 
grimage. 

The breakfast table was not cleared when 
the latch clicked, and Kichard Calverton ap- 
peared in the parlour. 

" Good morning to you all. Well, Bessy, 
haven't you a kiss for your poor father ? " 

Bessy went timidly towards him, and 
raised her face, and he made a great display 
of his affection by a noisy kiss that fright- 
ened her. He rested his heavy hand upon 
her shoulder, and shook her in his boister- 
ous humour. 
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"A plucky girl, who saved my life, and 
deserves the best of everything in this world, 
and she shall have it. Silks and satins and 
jewels, and a fine house to live in some day, 
and a — and a library of fairy books all with 
coloured pictures I " 

** The voice of the tempter," groaned 
Matthew. 

" The voice of an affectionate father, old 
dead-and-alive ! " cried Calverton- — •* of one 
who will take care of her, and bring her 
up a credit to him. There, Bessy, go and 
put your bonnet on." 

" If you please, I should like to say a few 
words to you in the garden." 

" Hallo I who's put you up to that 
fly ? " 

"What fly, sir?" 

" Who's been giving you a lesson to learn 
so early in the morning, to get over honest 
Dick ? Ah ! " with a conceited roll of his 
head, "it must be early in the morning, 
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Bessy, to get over your innocent father. 
Come, put your bonnet on, and let me see 
if you know your lesson perfect." 

Bessy Calverton seized her straw hat, fol- 
lowed her father into the garden, and closed the 
parlour-door behind her. Her father walked 
direct to the wicket, where he waited for 
her. 

"Now, of course you don't want to leave dear 
uncle and dear Mary — and they've been vei:y 
good to you, and you're a comfort to them, 
and you'll never be happy anywhere else — and 
all that palaver. That's it, ain't it? " 

"Yes, yes, sir — but — " 

"But it's no good talking, Bessy. I'm 
like that cursed big mountain there, hard 
and stony, and no words sink into me. I've 
made my mind up, girl," he said, " and when 
that's once made up, perhaps a thunderbolt 
might change it — nothing softer. I daresay 
they've been pitching it strong enough 
against me — don't believe 'em. You'll be 

VOL. I. 
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happy enough — there's nothing in the whole 
wide world to keep a girl like you from 
being happy. Lots of company, singing, 
evening parties, cakes, ginger beer, and 
brandy balls. And dolls ! " he said, sud- 
denly adding that last important item to his 
list of temptations. 

But Bessy was disconsolate, and the voice 
of this black-whiskered tempter charmed 
npt. 

" You've had pretty teaching, Bessy, to be 
dragged up in this bearish fashion. By 
George ! it's not honest teaching that sets a 
child against 'her father. Don't you want to 
love your father— to see your mother — " 

"My mother! " screamed Bessy. 

" Ah, your new mother, who'll be a com- 
fort to you— and your real elder sister, that's 
been crying to see you — oh ! fever so long." 

" But have I really an elder sister, sir ? " 

" You have — ^four years older than your- 
self — such a pretty sister, and her name's 
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Charlotte. We shall be the playfuUest 
family in Whitechapel. Bessy and Lotty, 
and Dicky— I'm Dicky I " 

There did not seem much play in him, and the 
child felt greater terror the more she con- 
sidered her new life. For it was a strange 
life, and full of wonders. A new mother, 
and a sister that she had never seen — she 
prayed they might be better than this father ! 
She was turning to go back and tell Mary 
she had failed in her efforts, when her father 
caught her by the arm. 

" Where are you going ? " 

"To Mary." * 

"Never no more. Nor to uncle, nor to 
anybody. Tou are going back to London 
with me, and they shan't put any more last 
words into your head and make you quite 
undutiful. You've got your hat on — I'll buy 
you a shawl at Penberriog — there's a car I've 
hired at the bottom of the hill, waiting to 
take us on — and you'll come on now I " 

o2 
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" Oh I no, /no !" screamed Bessy, making 
an effort to wrench her arm from her father ; 
" not now. I must see and speak with them 
again — you must let me go ! " 

^^Not if I know it." 

"There's my bundle — and they haven't 
bidden me good-bye." 

"We wont have their bundle, and their 
good-byes may be damned." 

"But I will not go away like this?' 
screamed Bessy; and as her father gave her a 
jerk by the arm, she clung to the gate and 
resisted his attempts to move her. 

Uncle an^ cousin from the window saw the 
struggle, and hastened down the garden path 
to end it. Old Matthew Davis, fairly roused, 
spoke forth his mind boldly, and cowed by 
his torrent of words the bully who stood 
facing him. 

" Like Kichard Calverton to the last, and 
unlike all other men, I believe, that were 
ever made in God's image. Cruel, ungrate- 
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fitly selfish, and despicable, with not one 
common thought of gratitude or word of 
thanks for the many years that I have kept 
your child from harm, and striven to make 
her good, and teach her right. An un- 
christian coward, with power only to work 
evil, and sparing not that power on your in* 
nocent child. The vengeance of your God 
will follow that brutal effort to drag her 
down to ruin — mark me 1" 

" Complimentary/' growled Calverton, " if 
I could understand it." 

" Will you not let the child say good-bye 
to us?" asked Mary; "receive the little 
things we have packed up for her?" 

"There, go and say good-bye, and make 
your best bow — and look sharp about it," 
said he, thrusting his hands in his trousers 
pockets, and sauntering a few paces down 
the path. 

Bessy ran to her cousin and clasped her 
round the neck. She did not say "good- 
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bye," bar beart was too full for words. From 
her cousin to ber uncle, and tben back to ber 
cousin again, wbose beart sbe bad tbat 
morning only begun to read arigbt. Mary 
tbrust tbe bundle in ber arms, and wbispered 
anotber blessing over ber, and tben let ber go 
— never to return ! 

From tbat time never to return. Tbe 
patb tbat seemed so straight — winding ever 
by tbe purple mountains . and tbe rusbing 
stream, or under tbe grassy slope from wbicb 
tbe larcbes sprang so green and straight and 
pointed heavenwards — turned sharply, sud- 
denly from that quiet home, and wound along 
tbe deeper, steeper way, tbe end of which wii 
lost in the surging crowd of troubled hum:i 
life. Such sudden changes happen to mc 
homes than Matthew Davis's — to more li\ 
than Bessy Calverton's : tbe sunshine en . 
rest of many wayfarers for a little while, : 
the blue sky shadowless above them— 
tben the sadden blight across tbe lands- 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY. 

The horse and car that waited in the Aberog- 
win road for Richard Calverton and daughter 
was now rattling on its way, making the dis- 
tance greater every moment between it and 
the little cottage Bessy had called home. 
Richard Calverton sat with his hands in his 
pockets, in a corner of the open car, his back 
screwed round as much as possible against 
the back of the driver, for comfort's sake and 
ease. He had nothing more to say to Bessy, 
even had she been conversationally inclined ; 
it was a brisk morning for August, and never 
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having properly regained the circulation of 
his blood, he was soon blue with cold, and 
inclined to recommence the castanet move- 
ment to which Bessj had first listened in the 
mist. 

Bessy was not disposed for dialogue ; having 
recovered the first outburst of passionate grief 
which had followed her departure from the 
cottage, she sat silent and stolid, nursing the 
bundle to which her father had ofiered no 
further objection to her taking away. " He 
was independent of all Methodists," he had 
said, with the old important roll of his head, 
as Bessy had mounted the car ; ^^ he had laid 
by a little money, and had opened a good 
business, and he could buy his daughter all 
she wanted to wear, without coming to Wales 
for charity. Let her keep the bundle if she 
liked though — she would find he wasn't a 
hard father." 

On rattled the car, through Penberriog, a 
large silent village, at that hour with only 
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children playing abont the roads — ^past the 
Penberriog quarries, which accounted for the 
village silence, and where a thousand odd men 
were working up the mountain's face, and the 
picks and hammers went on unceasingly, and 
the sharp peculiar crack were followed by the 
puff of curling smoke and the rattling down 
of slates. Along the mountain road, through 
more silent villages, with an old woman in a 
hat perhaps coming to the door to see them 
pass, and pausing only at the inns, where 
Richard Calverton filled his brandy-flask, and 
bought biscuits now and then for Bessy. In 
a town at last, where Bessy remembered to 
have enjoyed one grand holiday, when she 
went marketing with Mary three years since 
— a large town, with a narrow main street of 
shops, that sloped down almost to the edge of 
the bay, in which were ships and boats at 
anchor, and beyond which shimmered and. 
tossed the sea in the light of that morn- 
ing's sun. 
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Here Richard Calverton dismissed the car, 
and walked up and down the street till a 
stage coach was drawn from the yard, and 
four horses were harnessed to the shafts, and 
travellers arrived and made a fuss about their 
luggage and the best places, and wrangled 
with the guard concerning them. At the 
back of this coach Richard Calverton and 
Bessy took their seats ; and then they were 
dashing out of the town and through the 
country again; and the sea went further and 
farther back, and got mixed up with the sky- 
line and lost ; and then they were nearing the 
mountains again and skirting their base, and 
dashing through more deserted villages. A 
long, long ride that Bessy grew tired of, and 
Calverton slfept throughout, with his head on 
his broad chest, his hands still in his pockets, 
and his outstretched legs taking up more 
than a fair and legal share of room. Some 
of the passengers were interested in Bessy 
and her father, others interested in nothing 
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but their books of reference and the time of 
day^ and the proper adjustment of their 
rugs about their knees. Those interested 
in Bessy offered her their guide-books to look 
at the pictures, and asked her a few questions, 
to which she responded timidly and with 
nervous glances at her sleeping sire. Finally 
another town, with no sea to boast of, but a 
large railway station, where men and women 
were hurrying to and fro, and railway porters 
were wheeling heavy trucks of luggage, and 
all was hideous confusion to poor Bessy. 

In the third-class compartment of a railway 
carriage at last — dark, stifling, and cavernous 
as third classes are — thanks to the people 
who never ride in them I — where there was 
little room, and a host of heterogeneous com- 
pany : seedy tourists, who had done their 
North Wales excursion cheap ; careful old 
gentlemen, who had money to spare, but did 
not lavish it on railway accommodation; 
Welsh labourers making for other towns, or 
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seeking new fortunes in the London about 
which they had heard so much ; men, women, 
and children — ^heaps of children ! A terrible and 
weary journey, with her father smoking all the 
way in defiance of the bye-laws, was this to 
Bessy Calverton, in which the biscuits were 
found necessary, and even a sip at the burning 
brandy from her father's flask; a journey 
which lasted till ten o'clock at night, clat- 
tering, shrieking, and clattering from one 
station to another, through towns and cities, 
and long sweeps of country, and more tunnels, 
towns, and cities — dragging its freight of 
human souls from daylight into darkness — 
from the Welsh town bright in the sunlight, 
to the crowded, noisy, shouting terminus in 
Euston Square, where the lights were flaring, 
and a hundred people bawling orders, recom- 
mending cabs, waiting to carry parcels, looking 
out for pocket-handkerchiefs, or ostentatiously 
displayed gold chains, or even a stray port- 
manteau from the luggage heaped upon the 
pavement. 
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A thin^ tall individual with a cap and torn 
peak, and a corkscrew twist to his hair on 
either side, suddenly appeared before the 
weary travellers. 

"What, Joe?" 

" What, governor ?" 

"All right at h6me?" 

" All right and square." 

" And business brisk ?" 

" Brisk as ever," was the reply ; " got the 
kid I see." 

" I believe you." 

This brief dialogue over^ father and daughter, 
accompanied by Joe, walked out of the station 
into the street, where an omnibus was hailed, 
and where another journey — the last — ^was 
commenced. 

Commenced and finished, and Bessy so 
exhausted now, that she slept and nodded 
along the streets,, and had to be pulled up 
with a jerk now and then to keep her from 
sudden plunges into the roadway. From a 
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broad thoroughfare, where the shutters were 
closing on the shop goods, and only the gin 
vaults were ablaze with gas, and alive with 
drinkers, who quarrelled and blasphemed, and 
rolled in and out the easy-swinging doors, to 
a maze of dark and dirty streets, where the 
ways grew narrow and more narrow ; and Joe 
walked in the muddy road, and whistled softly 
to himself. 

Another halting-place at the corner of a 
street ; a house ill lighted, and with a noisy 
lot of brawlers round the doors; through 
these people and the shop into a back parlour, 
smelling strongly of spirits, and lighted by a 
fish-tail burner, the glass around it shattered 
and jagged at the top. 

Bessy opened her eyes to look vacantly 
round her, grow more conscious, and begin 
shuddering. There was a shabbily dressed 
man with a large nose sleeping by the fire, 
and a woman of thirty-four, or thereabouts, 
looking at her across the table ; there was a 
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girl with her bonnet awry, and her cheeks 
rouged, bending over her with more interest ; 
there was a mangy, carroty dog growling at 
her ankles, and inclined to resent an unwar- 
rantable intrusion ; there was Joe helping her 
father out of his great-coat, and the rattle- 
rattle of an imbecile piano somewhere at the 
back. 

" Oh ! dear, is this home ?" sighed Bessy. 

"Yes, home," said Calverton — "isn't it 
good enough ? " 
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CHAPTER XL . 

HOME ! 

Bessy remembered no more till the following 
morning. The big-nosed man by the fire, the 
woman by the table, the girl in the tawdry 
finery at her side^ her amiable father and Joe, 
all became indistinct and lost, and she woke 
up in the morning to find herself in a little tri- 
angular shaped room, with a triangular shaped 
ceiling, that was six feet from the floor near 
the door, and three feet and a half near the 
window. 

A poorly furnished room, with an uncar- 
peted floor ; a rickety chest of drawers that 

YOL. I. p 
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had lost one of its front legs, and was leaning 
forwards gracefolly; two cane-bottomed chairs, 
one of which supported an ewer and baan — 
the ewer handleless and spondess. There was 
a looking-glass nailed against the wall, or 
rather a little dab of olvered glass framed 
with red lath — a toilet article to be bought in 
Whitechapel any Saturday night from a heap 
of miscellaneous material on a truck, where 
** everything was on the board for a penny ! " 
Altogether, not a cheerful room to open one's 
eyes in for the first time, if accustomed' to 
anything better, brighter, or more clean. 

Bessy woke up with a start, for two 
feverish hands were on her temples. . 

" Oh, dear ! did you touch me ? " 

" I was putting your head into bed again," 
said the girl she had seen last night, some- 
what abruptly; "you were hanging it over 
the side, and trying to hurt yourself." 

" I have been rather restless in my sleep, I 
think,*' said Bessy, rubbing her eyes. "I 
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have had such bad dreams! Are you 
Lotty?'' 

" Yes ; who told you so ? " 

"Father told me I had a sister called 
Lotty." 

" All the worse for you that you have," was 
the short reply. 

"Why?" 

"Don't be curious," said the girl, petu- 
lantly. " Are you going to get up, or to lie 
here?" 

" rU get up if you please," answered Bessy. 
"What time is it?" 

"Past ten." 

" Ten ! " exclaimed Bessy. " Oh, dear, I 
was never up so late in my life." 

Bessy began hurriedly dressing herself, re- 
garding her new sister during the operation ; 
and her sister sat on the disengaged chair 
regarding Bessy in her turn. Bessy thought 
it very strange to have a sister so old as that, 
and to see her then for the first time in her 

p2 
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life — for last night belonged to dream-land, 
and the figures therein were misty children, 
that she could scarcely recall. And this was 
her new sister; a hollow-cheeked, sunken- 
eyed sister, who was handsome still, but about 
whose handsomeness there was something 
ghastly. It was a waxen face ; now last night's 
rouge had been smeared from it, and the dark 
hair — dark as Bessy's — was pushed behind 
her ears in a wild, Chinese sort of style, 
that gave her a desolate appearance. Bessy 
fancied she could trace in the young woman's 
features some traits here and there of her 
own : the shape of the little straight nose, the 
colour of the eyes, the turn of the chin, were 
possibly like hers, although the face was alto- 
gether strange and weird — a face that time 
in a bad humour had withered early, and 
scored prematurely with lines. 

**Well, Bessy, you won't forget me in a 
hurry again," said Lotty, after she had borne 
this scrutiny several minutes. 
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** I am thinking how strange it was not to 
have seen you before ; to have had a sister 
all these years whom I never spoke to — 
never saw; who never once wrote to me 
in Wales. No one even told me I had a 
sister until yesterday.'' 

" Oh ! " said the girl, with affected uncon- 
cern. 

"It won't make it so lonely here," said 
Bessy, with a shiver, "to see you now and 
then ; to have you coming up into this dreary 
room when you have time, to keep me com- 
pany and talk to me. Pei:haps I shall not 
be so very miserable when you begin to love 
me." 

Lotty moved uneasily in her chair, and her 
fingers twitched nervously at a faded pink 
silk bow at her throat. Bessy fancied, too, 
that she was breathing hard, as though she 
had been running. A curious sister this, who 
did not care to reciprocate her sentiments, or 
waste too many words on any topic. 
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" I thought my heart was broken yesterday, 
Lotty." 

" Did you ?" was the hoarse response. 

" To leave uncle and Mary, who had both 
been kind and good to me so long — I wasn't 
grateful, I know it now ! — and to come into a 
place like this, where there were strangers, 
who might be hard and cruel to me. A 
wicked place too, London, isn't it?" 

*' Wicked ?" with a short laugh — *' I, believe 
you!" 

" And so I thought my heart was broken, 
as I said," continued Bessy ; " but now I fancy 
I may become used to it in time, if father will not 
be too cross with me, and my new mother will 
be kind and bear with me ; and if you my elder 
sister will teach me what to do to please you 
all, and will love me in time like Mary did — 
like sisters should!" 

Bessy in her simple earnestness had stolen 
to her sister's side, and passed her arm round 
Lotty's neck — ^and Lotty had started up with a 
cry and shaken her off. 
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" That'll do, girl! — dont come near me yet — 
I'm not used to your new-fashioned ways. Go 
on dressing, and don't make a fool of yourself 
— and me." 

Bessy felt her heart sink. Disappointed in her 
father, and now in her sister, who thrust back 
the affection she desired to lavish somewhere. 
Her uncle and cousin in Wales had never 
cared to be told of 'her love for them, and had 
kept her affection under pressure ; and here, 
in her new world, it was the same, even worse I 
Bessy had fancied it would have been different 
with a sister — why, in a little religious book 
she had left behind there was a woodcut of 
two sisters who had their cheeks resting fondly 
against each other, and she felt that sisters 
should be affectionate and loving. 

But this sister had shaken her arm from her 
neck, turned away to the window, drawn 
up the blind, and taken her place thereat with 
her back towards her — a position that she 
maintained till Bessy was dressed. Bessy 
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looked towards her wistfully, and wondered 
what there was to interest her from the window, 
where only the murky house-tops were distin- 
guishable. 

" Are you ready ? " she asked at last, turning 
round. 

"Not quite ready. I — have you been 
crying?" asked Bessy, whose sharp eyes 
detected some difference in the face since it 
had been turned away from her. 

"Crying!" cried the woman scornfully, 
" what do you think Lotty Calverton has 
to cry for! She was past crying, and 
crying for, years ago ; nothing ever affects 
or troubles her. She's hard and rough 
and wicked — don't go near her, she's dange- 
rous I " 

"I suppose you take after father, then?" 
suggested Bessy, after some deliberation. 

Lotty laughed, in that short wild manner^ 
to which Bessy was growing accustomed, and 
replied — 
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" Yes, a father's girl ! Don't I look like 
him? — haven't I his amiable expression on 
this old woman's face of mine ? Yes, like our 
dear, Christian, pious father ! " 

She struck her hand heavily on the door- 
handle as she spoke, and Bessy jumped again. 

"What did they bring you here for, and 
shut away every chance of doing good, or 
living honest ? — what did you come for ? — who 
cared for you or wanted you?" she cried 
fiercely. " When you saw that father — what 
he was like — what he was sure to prove like — 
why didn't you pitch yourself from the highest 
place you could find, and save your wretched 
little self from the clutches of the devil?" 

" Oh ! Lotty, what do you mean ?" 

The girl paused, muttered " Nothing ! " and 
then asked abruptly, " What Betty was waiting 
for now?" 

" I was looking for my bundle," said Bessy. 

"In the bottom drawer — ^what do you 
want with it?" 
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" There's my bible there — a present from 
cousin Mary — I — I always have to read it 
before I come down stairs/' 

The girl laughed again. 

" You are a funny sister — we're not used 
to all this goodness at the * El-Dorado.' " 

*^ Where's that?" 

" Here — this is the * El-Dorado' — a famous 
place for famous company." 

Bessy had found her bundle and the bible 
within it — a new little bible with gilt edges, 
and on the fly-leaf of which was written, "A 
present from Mary to her dear cousin Bessy. 
A gifl to her in this life, the patient study of 
which will prepare her for the next." 

" If father is waiting breakfast, I will only 
just say my prayers and — " 

" Stay as long as you like — don't mind us," 
said her sister, hastily stepping on the landing, 
and closing the door behind her. 

Bessy obeyed her instructions, and half-an- 
hour afterwards she was timidly making 
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her way down the narrow and dark staircase, 
the stairs of which were broken in many 
places, and the number of banisters to hold 
by not extensive. She reached the parlour 
safely, however, where her father, Lotty 
and the woman she had seen last night, 
awaited her. A dirty tablecloth and some 
odds and ends of breakfast things were on the 
table, but Mr. Calverton had finished his 
breakfast long since, and was standing with 
his back to the fire smoking vigorously. 

" This won't do, Bess," he said roughly as 
she entered ; *-^ you'll have to turn out earlier 
and make yourself more useful, girl, to please 
me — or our wheels won't run together very 
nicely. We've finished breakfast long ago." 

"Your father's such an early riser," said 
the woman, laughing. 

" That's what you call fun, I take it," said 
Calverton. 

"Take it how you like," responded the 
woman, far from civilly. 
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** rU take a little thing off here, and have 
it at your head in a minute/' growled 
Calverton, his hand moving towards some 
china ornaments on the mantel-piece. 

Mrs. Calverton made no ansvuBf, but began 
cutting some thick slices of bread and butter. 
Mrs. Calverton was a wise woman, and evi- 
dently knew where to stop. 

"You'll have to get up early and help 
Lotty/' said her father, again addressing Bessy. 

" I am a very early riser, generally," was 
his daughter's reply. 

" Glad to hear it." 

Mr. Calverton having smoked his pipe, 
retired from the parlour into the bar of the 
small public-house, of which he was proprietor, 
leaving his daughter with Lotty and his wife. 
When the door had closed behind him, the 
mother-in-law put a large red hand on each 
of Bessy's shoulders, and drew her towards 
the light that struggled through a dirty 
window at the back of the room. 
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" So youVe Bessy Calverton ?" 

"Yes, ma'am.'' 

" You don't remember me ?" 

"No, ma'am," 

" Look again." 

Bessy looked attentively at the woman who 
addressed her. A tall woman of five or six 
and thirty, with a face that was strange to 
Bessy — a dirty face, too, over which some 
filaments of coarse hair hung loosely, having 
straggled there from the general body behind 
her ears, where it had been thrust last night, 
in Lotty Calverton's fashion, and left there 
for ease and elegance when she rose that 
morning. A bold face, though much lined — 
a face that had possibly been a brazen, goodr 
looking face in the early days bfefore she 
married honest Dick. No, Bessy did not 
remember seeing hfer before. 

" Well, it's no wonder. You were a young 
one then, and I've altered mightily. I was 
your earliest pal at Brixbank, where your 
mother died." 
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"AtBrixbank— " 

" Prison," added the woman ; " there's no 
use in making bones about it. Prison it was, 
my little gaol-bird. And if you don't 
recollect it, it'll do you good to freshen your 
memory a little. Ha, ha, ha !" with a wild 
shriek, " wont it ? 

" How will it do me good ?" asked the in- 
quiring Bessy. 

" Keep you from being proud and stuck-up, 
and thinking yourself better than anybody 
else. I've been a gaol-bird myself, and see 
how humble 7 am !" 

Bessy thought she should not take very 
readily to this new mother of hers. But the 
new mother was of variable moods, and first 
appearances in her instance were likely to be 
deceptive. 

" Humble as the 'arth, and trodden under 
foot as much, ever since the awful time when 
my character was lost, and everything went 
wrong, and from prison to the streets, and 
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from the streets to prison, it was always — 
what's the use of keeping back from you 
what everybody knows, and taunts me with. 
Crushed from fifteen years of age — crushed 
now I" 

The woman sniffed violently, and made ex- 
tensive use of a ragged cotton pocket hand- 
kerchief, and rolled her head from side to side, 
and moaned. 

Bessy regarded her with more interest, but 
Lotty tilted her chair on the back two legs, 
and sat with her head against the wall, callous 
and indifferent. As Bessy passed her mother- 
in-law to take her seat at the table, she caught 
Bessy in her arms and kissed her, and said 
she'd be a mother to her ; and Bessy thought 
her breath reminded her of the brandy she 
had sipped yesterday from her father's flask. 

She left the room a few moments after- 
wards, and Lotty's chair lumped on its two 
front legs as the parlour door closed. 

" Don't mind her, Bessy — it's all gin !" 
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" What is ?" 

*^ All that gammon about her feelings, and 
her being crushed, and such foolery. She'll 
be laughing her head half off in another 
minute — and that'll be gin too !'' 

^* I — 1 hope she will be kind to me." 

^^ Did you come here for kindness ?" asked 
the girl ; " oh ! then — don't you wish you 
may get it ; and if wishing's good for any* 
thing — ^why, I'll wish it, and much good may 
it do you — there 1" 

"Thank you/' 

" I don't want your thanks," she grumbled ; 
" eat your breakfast, and be quiet, do." 

"What makes you cross, Lotty?" asked 
Bessy; "arn't they kind to youf 

" Am I complaining ?" 

" No ; but you talk strangely — don't look 
happy." 

"You're a child, and mustn't judge by 
looks. Looks about here — Whitechapel-way 
— are deceptive, Bessy Calverton. That 
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woman there, yoa appear to take to, will de- 
ceive you with the rest/' 

** You don't love her, thenT 

" What a fuss about love you are always 
making/' she exclaimed. "There's no love 
in this place — don't expect it. And, for God's 
sake, don't love her whose not one mind half 
an hour together, and is always drunk or 
maudlin I If it hadn't been for her marrying 
my father, you would never have been brought 
here. She knew you were born in prison, 
and sent to Wales. He was in Australia, 
and neither knew nor cared. Why don't you 
eat your breakfast ?" 

Bessy did as directed, and her sister sat 
and watched her with as strange an interest 
as if she were some scarce animal recently im- 
ported into the country. It was an ample 
breakfast, but Bessy did not do justice to it, her 
heart being full and heavy. It was a break- 
fast on a grand scale, compared to the simple 
fare at unde Davis's, but Bessy did not enjoy 
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it half so mach. There were coffee and bread 
and butter, and half a herring, and some 
treacle in a cracked saucer, but all these White- 
chapel delicacies had no charms for the child 
— this little Welsh flower so suddenly trans- 
planted to an uncongenial soil. It is the 
nature of plants to droop a little after change 
of air and scene — some recover and grow all 
the braver, others droop and die ! 

" How old are you ?'* asked Lotty, at last. 

" Twelve. Are you many years older than 
I, Lotty?'' 

" What a girl for questions you are," said 
Lotty. " Are Welsh people always so curious 
and prying, and unsatisfied ? How old am I 
—guess ?" 

^'I don't think you're so old as cousin 
Mary — ^she's twenty-five next Michaelmas. I 
should think," with another glance at Lotty, 
" you're not more than twenty-two." 

The girl laughed. It was the same old 
scornful laugh, but of longer duration, and. 
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perhaps, this time with a slight monrnful ring 
in it. 

" See how soon we grow old in a place like 
this, Bessy," she cried ; " get crow's feet, and 
wrinkles, and red eyes — I'm seventeen ! " 

Bessy returned the cup to her saucer in 
her astonishment. 

" But then I've seen life, and worked hard, 
and been treated badly, and kept late hours, 
and drank' a great deal. We're all such 
drinkers here — and you'll drink in time, so 
don't be scared, unless — unless — ^" 

She quitted her cl^air, cast a hasty glance 
over the parlour blind into the bar, and then 
came close to Bessy's side. 

" Unless you run for it ! You'll save body 
and soul by running away from here, and 
ruin both by staying. Isn't there a friend — 
a single friend, who can hide you from this 
den, and all the fiends that make it so like 
heU?" 

" Tou are hurting me 1 *' exclaimed Bessy, 

Q2 
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as her sister's hand griped her arm unnecessa- 
rily hard. 

"Not one friend?" she repeated^ as her 
grasp relaxed. 

" Not one." 

" Lord have mercy on ns both — how like 
we are I Why you and I are sisters ; am't 
we?" 

" Yes— and you will love me in time, and 
show me where the dangers are, and keep me 
from them all you can I " implored Bessy ; " if 
you don't learn to love me a little, no one will 
perhaps here." 

" But you won't learn to love me — ^me, a 
castaway ! " cried she, holding her at arm's 
length; "you can't do it. It's against na- 
ture — law — your bible, for what I know, for 
I never opened one." 

"Ohl" 

" And you can't love me ? " 

" Yes I can— and will I " 

Lotty caught her sister to her breast a 
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moment; thrust her as impetuously away, 
called herself a fool, a stupid fool, a blind, 
drivelling fool whose bjain was going, and 
then darted from the room, and left Bessy 
to finish her breakfast by herself, with the 
carroty dog at her feet, whining and wor- 
rying for some fragments of the feast, and 
tattooing incessantly witb the stump of a 
tail which had been bitten short in the days 
of his puppyhood. 

Bessy was afraid she had offended Lotty in 
some way, still more afraid that the life 
stretching beyond would be toilsome, un- 
loving, and full of shadows. Life in Wales 
had been dull and monotonous, hard and 
toilsome too, and brightened but by little 
evidence of affection ; but in this place, and 
with these strange people who claimed rela- 
tionship,^ what fate awaited her; and what 
dangers, of which she had been warned, were 
lurking in the distance ? 

The father brought his burly frame into 
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the room once more to give her some iiudght 
into her duties — brought anotiier pipe-full of 
tobacco in with him, and nearly stifled her 
with its smoke, as she sat and listened to 
him. 

" Tou*ll have your work to do, and make 
yourself a handy girl — ^you'll have to see 
nothing, and talk of nothing, and keep your 
eyes and mouth shut. We kill curious people 
here!" 

And his fierce black eyes seemed as full of 
fire as the bowl of his clay pipe. 

Bessy felt her old shivering fits return. 

*^ You're a mighty sight too inquisitive at 
present — cut it. You're a little hasty, too, 
in your way, and inclined to go against the 
grain, I ffincy — cut it, or we shan't agree. 
You'll have to work in peace and quietness — - 
get up early, and put the bar to rights with 
Lotty, and serve customers with Lotty, and 
attend to people in the concert-room with 
Lotty in the evening, and sing a song now 
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and then to please the company if jou have 
a voice — and go round for orders with Joe, 
perhaps, and, in fact, make yourself generally 
useful. Be obedient, and quick, and ser- 
viceable, and we shall cotton together com- 
fort'bly — ^run on your own road, and bring 
your creaky wheels against mine going t'other 
way, and, thunder of heaven, there'll be a 
split between us pretty soon ! " 

"Bul^" 

" But you'll keep silent and say nothing. 
I've given my orders, and I don't want to 
have them talked over, as if you had a soul 
of your own — which you haven't — which you 
never will have here. You mustn't come any 
of Lotty's airs with me — she's a bad one." 

Oh, dear I Lotty a bad one too. Bessy's 
heart felt heavier than ever. 

Eichard Calverton was about to add a few 
little supplementary remarks, when the big- 
nosed man of yesternight came skulking into 
the room. He neither walked, nor marched, 
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nor ran^ nor eame slowly, but absolatdy 
skulked, trailing after bim a long great-coat, 
made for a larger man than himself about the 
beginning of the present century. He came 
skulking, then, into the room, and put his hat 
on the breakfast table, and unwound from his 
head a silk handkerchief that he had worn 
under his hat, and left a few stubbly grey 
hairs in an upright bristly condition by way 
of a ragged fringe to his dirty baldness. 
Having disencumbered himself of his head- 
gear, he took off his greatcoat, and presented 
to Bessy's eyes an attenuated figure clothed 
in a suit of black, that was three parts 
threadbare and one part shiny — consequently, 
altogether shabby. 

" Any letters, Eichard ? " he asked, sub- 
missively. 

*' Seven." 

"Seven, now? Well, that^s not so bad. 
I suppose now, Eichard, you wouldn't call it 
bad for one post?" 
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" You'd better make a change if you want 
to board and lodge here any longer," was the 
rough reply. " A man with brains like yours 
— an elder brother and the genius of the Cal- 
vertons — ought to have gumption enough to 
turn more honest pennies." 

" Eichard'a right," he muttered confidenti- 
ally to himself. 

"WeU— any news?" 

''Not any," 

" Charles Edwin Calverton, you're a hum- 
bug!" 

"Eh?" 

"A sneaking, two-faced, no-rent-paying, 
cringing old humbug! You're trying your 
old game — ^keeping all your honest pennies to 
yourself, and forgetting what a heap you owe 
me." 

" I was going to say ^" 

"You were going to say nothing, if I 
hadn't found you out. What do you mean 
by putting me in the papers, you old rascal. 
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without my leave and consent? And bow did 
you manage it, and how much did you get 
for it?" 

" Very little, Richard," with a sigh; "no- 
thing, in fact, worth mentioning. I thought 
it was a pity to lose a chance, and I know the 
papers like such. things at times; So I wrote 
out your accident in the mist at Aberogwin 
just as you told ns yesterday, and coloured it 
a little, and called late at the newspaper 
offices, where they cut down the paragraph, 
and gave me one shilling and sixpence for it, 
the few who cared to have it at all." 

" Will you square a week's rent, or go ?" 

" ril square, Richard, if you wish it. I'm 
very short of money, but I'll square." 

Some money passed from the elder to the 
younger brother, and some letters from the 
younger to the elder. 

" There, Charles Edwin — «nd How try your 
hand at something else." 

" Do you think ^ Nervousness of Twenty 
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Tears' Standing ' going down in the liiarket ? " 
" I should go back to Destiny." 
" I thought of trying characters by hand- 
writing again, and making it six postages in- 
instead of twelve; but your superior judg- 
ment ^" 

Richard Calverton did not wait for the 
remainder of the compliment, but went out of 
the parlour and banged the door behind him. 
Charles Edwin drew his chair nearer the table, 
put on a pair of green glasses, which made 
him look more hideous than ever, and pro- 
ceeded to read the answers to an advertise- 
ment of his, recommending an especial cure 
for aggravated " Nervous Disorders of Twenty 
Years' Standing," or any number of years, 
he was not particular, so that he obtained his 
postage stamps. He glanced once over the 
top of his second letter at Bessy, and asked 
" how the little dear was this morning ? " but 
made no comment when she had responded, 
l)ut grew' absorbed in business and dead to 
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passing things. Bessy thought of the bad 
ogre she had read of in Stephen Speckland's 
fairy book, and was glad to sidle from her 
chair and leave the student alone at the 
breakfast table, with his elbow abstractedly 
in the butter plate, and make for her room, 
where she might cry over the present, and 
pray for a better future. 

But she had scarcely reached the door of 
her room when her father's deep voice, ring- 
ing like the bay of a hound up that narrow 
staircase, called her down to some light 
household work, which consisted of scrubbing 
sundry pewter pots with sand. So the day 
went on, and Bessy remembered that the 
dinner was delayed by three gentlemen, about 
as seedy as Charles Edwin, who called to see 
her father, and were asked into the parlour 
and locked in, and who issued forth one by one 
half-an-hour afterwards, and went different 
ways, after looking cautiously round them. 
And then the night stole on, the awful noisy 
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beer-swilingy gin-drinking nighty when a large 
room at the back was filled with half-tipsy 
men and women — ^men like her father in 
their nianners, and all of whom swore as 
Tolubljy and whose ages raried from the 
sharp-faced cunning-looking youth with his 
cap on one side to men as old and drivelling 
as Charles Edwin; and women — some bold 
bad-looking women, whose very looks iced 
Bessy's blood, and the tones of whose voice 
made her put her fingers in her ears, and 
rush away till brought back by her father. 
Children of night, and heirs to the devil's 
black legacy, let as leave Bessy the scared 
witness of their revelry, their efforts to seek 
forgetfulness in the coarse brutal excitement 
which the " El-Dorado " of Richard Calver- 
ton afforded — ^a strange house, at which the 
law winked for the sake of quietness, and 
which a few easy moralists, who had 
never stepped across its threshold, thought ne- 
cessary for the amusement of those "working- 
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classes " who never patronized it. For these 
were the classes that worked at nothing but 
evil, and were even in their idleness planning 
further mischief — a vile black reftise from 
society, which dens like the "El-Dorado" 
gather together at times to drink, gamble, 
fight, swear away each other's souls. A 
deadly crew, whose sense of right was drowned 
in Lethe years ago, but whose capacity for 
wrong remained awfully immense. 

And Bessy watched and wondered, and 
prayed against the dangers that even she 
could see around her. Poor prison-flower — 
thrown back amidst the reckless crowd from 
which she had risen — will use become second 
nature with this child too, or will the guar-^ 
dian angels of such children keep her still 
within the shadow of their wings? — angels 
who might be born of the earnest prayers 
whispered by the Methodist girl amongst the 
Aberogwin mountains. 

END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



"amongst thieves." 
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CHAPTER I. 

"the el-dorado." 

It is considered smart writing in these latter 
days to sneer at copy-book morality, to turn 
a happy period with a jest at the old apho- 
risms which we wrote in our finest text, and 
with tongues on our chest. And yet there, 
was wholesome doctrine in those old-fashioned 
head-lines, and children of a larger growth 
might have studied them with advantage. 
And possibly they have done good in their 
time, and checked more than once the rash 
word and the false step — who knows? 
Then, if they were trite, how true they were ! 

VOL. I. R 
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And if three-fourths of them were from 
Solomon, what did we hoys know about 
Solomon, or care either? And, alas! how 
many of those wise, good observations, 
for our daily guidance, did we take to heart 
then? 

In the-copy hook that Mary Davis bought 
for Bessy Calverton were scored those head- 
lines to which allusion has been made. Every 
fortnight or so had Bessy written, as we in 
our time have written, the very true remark 
of the Apostle, that "Evil communications 
corrupt good manners." Bessy and her obsti- 
nate quill pen had spluttered over that maxim 
a dozen times at least, thinking more of the 
general effect than the moral to be deduced 
from the maxim, and spelling in absent 
moments " communications " with a *' k " or 
two, as we may have spelt it in " the merry, 
merry days," &c. 

Bessy thought more of her copy-book 
warning, when she had settled down at the 
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" El-Dorado," and become habituated, if not 
resigned to the strange, dark life in which her 
own now moved. It might have had some 
little effect on her thoughts, natheless the 
evil communications that preyed .upon "the 
good manners," and worked a certain amount 
of mischief. Take the plant from the light 
and pure air to the cellar-depths, and the 
change will destroy ; thrust that plant of 
human life, the child, whose nurturing requires 
more care, into the midst of temptation, and 
the darkness that enwraps it will kill much of 
good, must destroy much of principle, by the 
awful law governing things evil. 

Bessy Calverton, we have already endea- 
voured to show our readers, was not a model 
heroine; she had had her fits of passion, 
her childish obduracy in the Aberogwin cottage, 
where only obedience was expected to things 
just and honest. And when obedience was 
expected in her father's house, where there 
was no justice, honesty existent, and where 

r2 
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the iron will forced that obedience and .made 
it a matter of rule, was it to be wondered 
that the feelings became blunted, and the 
sense of right and wrong of a necessity con- 
fused? Still, there were fair precepts, the 
result of careful teaching, living in the heart 
of Bessy, struggling in the darkness for the 
Hght, only yearning for one. single ray to 
grow towards it and put forth green young 
shoots. It was in the hands of time, or in 
the greater Hand that ruleth time, to send 
that ray ; or, for some wise purpose, keep it 
ever hidden. And Bessy struggled on amidst 
the blight, and lived and thought of Mary Davis 
for four years and a half. A long period to live, 
and a strange place to fight the battle of life in, 
and still be on defence, if weakened by the 
coward blows that rained on every side. Four 
years and a half, and Bessy Calverton was no 
longer a child, but on the verge of woman- 
hood — with the thoughtful, set expression of a. 
woman on her features. It was a place in 
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which to age, and Bessy could not dwell 
therein without growing old in thought^ 
and womanly. There was nothing near 
her to sustain her childish thoughts; there 
were no children like herself to keep her com- 
pany, and no honest hearts to take an interest 
in her innocence. Dark, mysterious, stern life 
went on here, day by day, and Bessy drew 
breath in its midst, and lost her child's looks 
with the roses that the mountain air had 
planted on her cheeks. 

In our last chapter we sketched faintly the 
duties of Bessy Calverton for one day ; make 
it more arduous, take from it more kind 
words, set about it more grim faces, cast round 
it a seething, restless crowd of beings losing 
fast all claim upon humanity, and that has 
been our heroine's life since we left her last in 
Choke Street, Whitechapel, at the sign of the 
** El-Dorado." Her father's "humour" was now 
less apparent, and his stem commands more 
frequent; her mother-iurlaw's idiosyncrasies 
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were governed by the qaantam of gin imbibed 
daring the day, and consequently as variable 
as Lotty Calverton had prophesied ; and Lotty, 
loving Bessy after a fashion and in her own 
way, did not make Bessy's life more happy by 
her strange capricioHsness. For Lotty's 
natare was a jealous one ; and her younger 
sister must evince no affection for another, 
show any sense of gratitude for kind words 
from any one but herself, or Lotty was as 
sullen as the rest. 

And yet Bessy Calverton had exercised no 
small amount of good over Lotty ; she had not 
known her in the early times before the father 
belonged to dream-land, and could not guess 
how her presence there had awakened some 
fitful flashes of the better nature. Lotty had 
been selfish, wilful, and stubborn ; passed step 
by step from bad to worse ; hearing no prayers, 
knowing no good advisers ; and left to proceed 
her own way, so that she stood not too much in 
the way of her father. And the sudden appear- 
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ance of Bessy at her side, flung young and 
guileless in the midst of that world that had 
been her own ruin, brought into life all that 
sympathy for those in mord danger which 
exists in most women, however reckless — one 
gift of the Creator's not wholly cast aside. 
And Lotty to a certain extent was Bessy's 
guardian; in her amiable moods a fair ad- 
viser. She did not seek to direct her sister's 
life, or even to encourage those thoughts 
which had struck her as so new and strange 
on their first meeting ; but if any direct temp- 
tation stood in the way, or Bessy had resolved 
on some rash step, that could but have ended 
in casting darker shadows on her path, Lotty 
was there to teach her prudence. 

Charles Edwin Calverton possibly possessed 
the most equable temperament in this small 
household. At the expiration of the period that 
has passed between our first and second book, 
he was almost as great a stranger to his niece. 
Always busy ; presenting always the same 
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bland smile^ and giving utterance to the same 
mild remarks on things in general ; agreeing 
with brother Bichard just as often ; to each 
member of the family as constantly obsequious, 
he was the same seedily-attired, cringing, 
skulking, big-nosed individual with whom 
Bessy had made acquaintance four years and 
a half ago. ^ 

He was also a quan there was not much 
chance of making out — he kept so quiet, took 
such little interest in things passing around 
him, and applied himself so diligently to his 
own ad captandurn schemes for drawing fees 
from credulous members of the British public. 
He was a man who traded in public weakness, 
and the brains within his dirty bald head 
were always busy on some plan to bring post- 
age stamps in his direction. Bessy only once re- 
membered his becoming egotistical, and afford- 
ing, or pretending, to afford some little clue to 
his character ; and that was one gin-drinking 
night, when some stroke of luck, in an unseen 
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direction, had rendered Richard Calverton 
generous enough to stand glasses round. The 
Calvertons were a boasting family ; we have 
seen that Richard Calverton had placed to 
his credit the fact of possessing a name which 
no judge's decision had tarnished; and 
Charles Edwin went further on the occasion 
mentioned, and. called heaven to witness that 
he had never merited durance vile in all his life. 
"Say I live by my wits, my dears," he 
said, paternally, that night, " and that I ap- 
peal to human weakness, and human weakness 
answers — that is the fault of those who re- 
spond,^ surely. I am an honest man, and 
shall turn into my grave as into my bed, and 
be comfortably tucked up, without a fear. I 
work hard for my living. I believe I teach a 
lesson to general society, and make many a 

simple youth and maiden better and more 

* If 
wise. 

" Ain't other people as honest as yourself?" 

growled his brother. 
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*'Ay, ay — I don't say anything against 
other peoplci Kichard. I wouldn't in my 
self-defence cast a slur on any member of 
my family, or anybody's family, for all the 
world. That is my little opinion, and there 
is an end of it. Any letters for the Derby 
j)rophet by this post, Richard ? " 

" Yes, but you'd better leave them till thd 
morning." 

" Wherefore, brother ? " 

" Because you're too drunk to answer them 
—that's wherefore." 

"I think, Richard, your remarks are in* 
correct." 

" You generally are wise enough to keep a 
quiet tongue, and you are either drunk, 
or getting too old and talkative for this 
house." 

" You're hard upon me, Richard." 

Richard continued hard and the very 
reverse of fraternal, till Charles Edwin took 
up his chamber candlestick and skulked up 
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to bed under a volley of abuse. Richard 
Calverton had taken his brother's remarks as 
an indirect allusion to himself, and a man 
vain of the sobriquet of "Honest Dick" 
might have been inclined to think the postage- 
stamp hunter's self-congratulations had left 
the rest of his family somewhat low down in 
the scale. And was not that unjust? In 
Bessy's grim novitiate had she witnessed any- 
thing unfair or dishonest going on at the " El- 
Dorado"? Could she not have laid a hand 
upon her heart and said solemnly, "I have seen 
nothing," — and would not every word have 
been pure gospel truth ? What if there were 
many meetings in the back parlour at unsea- 
sonable and uncertain hours ? — that the faces 
were ever changing, and high words went on 
at times, and money chinked, and sundry 
articles were handed to and fro, and some 
mysterious work that required a furnace and 
an iron ladle took place occasionally in the 
wash-house in the rear of the premises — was 
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there anything in all that prejudicial to the 
fair fame of Richard Calverton ? Bessy knew 
it was called "Calverton's School" — and 
though many who attended it were big men 
who ought to have known their letters better, 
yet others were only youths, and a few quite 
little boys, who wore their hair in "number 
sixes '* at the temples, when law had left them 
hair sufficient for such ornamentation. 

Bessy Calverton had had at first a dreamy 
consciousness of something wrong, and had 
given voice to her fears to Lotty, and been 
rewarded for her pains by that young lady's 
unpleasant little laugh. 

"What business is it of yours?" Lotty 
had said; "you must learn to keep your 
curiosity back, and not ask these dan- 
gerous questions. I am four years older 
than you and have never asked them — ^it 
don't matter to me and you, we're not ex* 
pected to go to school ourselves, and all's 
rig|it enough, I daresay. Right or wrong, 
keep quiet, Bessy, and see nothing." 
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Bessy took Lottj's advice; she was glad 
to have some little doubts of her father's 
dishonesty, and if to see more was to scare 
her with her consciousness of crime, why let 
the screen remain between herself and the 
cruel knowledge. A man i3 always innocent 
till he is found guilty, and if the policemen 
were suddenly dropping in at times with kind 
inquiries and search warrants, why nothing 
was ever discovered, and unjust is the mind 
that refuses to the accused the grand benefit 
of the doubt I The "El-Dorado" might be 
" marked," and convenient as a house of call 
for doubtful characters, and allowed to exist by 
the police as a handy means of dropping on 
those characters when necessary — but the 
landlord was an industrious man, who meant 
well. If Fate had pitched him in a poor 
neighbourhood, lay the blame on Fate and 
not on this man, who worked hard for his 
family, and was content with "just an honest 
crust." So Richard Calverton argued at 
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times, when galled too much by frequent 
*Mroppings in," or by the police-inspector's: 
knowing wink, and his " Take care, old fellow, 
or we shall have you some day!" — and so the 
old fellow did take care, and kept his eyes 
open, and thrived. He had a golden dream, 
too, like other men or dreamers, had honest 
Dick — a vision of retiring from business, and 
keeping a pony trap, and in his last days 
turning out a Swell! His ambition waff 
laudable, and not too wild ; he was a man of 
the world, who could even pick out in the best 
society one or two swells who had once been 
in his line of business. 

Although many good resolutions abided with 
Bessy Calverton still, yet there were many she 
had lost, and a few which necessity had compelled 
her to give up. She had expected all the praying 
and preaching which she had been a witness 
to at uncle Davis's would cease at the " El- 
Dorado," but she had anticipated leave of 
absence, on Sundays at least, to seek some 
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little Methodist chapel — or some church, if 
Methodist chapels were unattainahle — within. 
a stone's throw of her home. But her father 
would have none of what he called psalm- 
smiting dodges — and Bessy was useful of a 
Sunday as well as another day; and the 
" El-Dorado" opened on Sundays at one, and 
did business on the sly before one by a back 
entrance that opened on Jingle's Court. 

*^ You'll stop at home and earn your salt, 
Bess Calverton — we don't want people's 
piety standing in the way of people's profit. 
You've had praying enough in Wales to last 
for fifty lives — you've got it all over young, 
like the whooping-cough, so consider yourself 
lucky." 

Bessy had no power to resist, and con- 
tented herself with the bible that Mary Davis 
bad slipped in her bundle. Bessy read her 
bible for the first year pretty regularly, and 
then her work became more arduous; she 
went to bed late and rose more early, and 
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her eyes were heavy with sleep after the 
concert-room was closed, and she was shut 
in her little top room. She was glad to rest^ 
and postpone her old practice for a day 
or two, then a week, then altogether. 
Mary Davis had begged her not to forget 
that practice, bnt Bessy thought a little in- 
dignantly that Mary Davis had forgotten her 
entirely, and could not care much what she 
persevered in or resigned for ever. From 
Mary Davis she had not received a single 
letter since their separation ; and she had 
written five or six letters herself, giving Mary 
her address, and telling her the sad news that 
she was far from happy ; and to all epistles 
never a word in return came to Bessy's hands. 
So Bessy gave up writing at last, and kept 
her news to herself, and, as we have implied, 
grew indifferent to many things that in old 
times would have touched her heart. And 
Bessy once accustomed to this life was not 
unhappy — ^there was less restraint on 
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her actions than at Aherogwin; if she ran 
not counter to her father's wishes^ she might 
follow her own without fear of a check. 
Bessy's greatest trial, greatest effort at oppo- 
sition occurred when she was fourteen years of 
age, and her father, who had discovered that 
she possessed a tolerable voice, had wished 
her to exercise it for the benefit of the com- 
pany who patronized the " El-Dorado/' This 
"El-Dorado" music-room was one of Bichard 
Calverton's chief sources of profit we may 
premise — formed also a fair excuse for meeting 
many fi-iends and members of the school, 
whose constant appearance there might 
have made matters look a little doubtful. 
Sailors from Eatcliffe Highway visited the 
" El-Dorado" — ^got robbed there sometimes — 
men, women and children, a few of them 
honest, but inclined to idleness, made a dash 
at the amusement gratuitously offered by a 
liberal landlord. Calverton supported a comic 
singer and his wife ; Lotty sang at times, 
VOL. I. S 
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and now it was Bessy's turn, and Bessy shrank 
from the ordeal, and resisted. 

" rU give you a week," shouted her father, 
after a stormy discussion — " one week, to get 
rid of that infernal temper, and then we'll, come 
to strong measures — just bear that in mind- 
strong, red-hot measures, that won't suit you," 

Lotty was witness to this threat, and turned 
pale ; the mother-in-law, who had drunk 
less gin than usual, thought Bessy wanted 
some of the nonsense shaken out of her. 

" Give in, you young fool," was the strong, 
if uncomplimentary remark of Lotty; *' he'll 
beat you almost to death, as he did me once 
— as I have never forgotten or forgiven, and 
then you'll care for nothing." 

" But to sing, Lotty, on that platform, wiA 
all those people staring." 

" Better there than in the front of it, with 
the people making love to you, and you en- 
couraging them to drink and give their orders 
faster. That's awful work I Give in ! " 
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So Bessy gave in^ and made her first ap- 
pearance in public, and was vociferously 
applauded. She made a second and third, 
and sang better each time, and drew crowded 
houses to the "El-Dorado," the patrons of which 
began to encore her, and to rather daze her 
with her triumphs. Then the comic singer's 
wife gave her some little insight into music, 
by the aid of the cracked instrument called 
by politeness a piano, that appertained to the 
establishment, and taught her her notes; 
and fresh triumphs excited Bessy, and made 
singing, even at the " El-Dorado," a pleasant 
change after her day's work. So for two years 
and a-half singing at this place, bewildered by 
her success, becoming habituated to strange so- 
ciety, low words, coarse oaths, yet preserving 
in the midst of them some of the old pure 
thoughts that had had their birth in Wales, 
Bessy Calverton glided on to womanhood. 
And at this stage of her career, and in the 
midst of danger, we take up her history. 

s2 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE REYEREND JACOB PARSLOW. 

Close on the new year in Choke Street, 
Whitechapel. Another merry Christmas 
passed on its way, and those who have had . 
the means or heart to enjoy themselves 
therein slowly sobering down. There has 
been little merriment in Choke Street ; little 
chance for its denizens to make high holiday 
with meat at tenpence a pound and bread on 
the rise, and the frost that set in early in 
December still nipping the life-blood from the 
fireless poor. No fair revelry in Choke 
Street^ and in the courts and alleys adjacent 
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— ^honest people besieging workhouse doors, 
or begging in the broad thoroughfares, 
where the gas could show their famine- 
stricken faces, and touch the hearts of the 
few with money in their pockets. A bitter 
winter, with trade at wholesale houses slack, 
and therefore aflFording little employment for 
those dependent on them — ^for those strug- 
gling to live in the cellars and garrets of 
such neighbourhoods as Choke Street. Men 
and women out of work, hanging at the 
comers of the streets, and grumbling at the 
fate that had so far reduced them ; men 
growing desperate, and stopping those more 
honest in the dark by-ways ; and women still 
more desperate than that, plunging to the 
lower depths from which salvation was a 
miracle. Honest life shimmered but faintly 
in these dusky streets, and wrestled against 
temptation— here and there, thank God, re- 
sisting to the last — and prayed for better 
times in the rooms where looms stood still, 
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and tools lay msting idly. And amidst it all, 
ihe habitually recUess and dishonest lived 
and waxed fat— offering a terrible tempta- 
tion to those who had walked uprightly ; 
small shopkeepers in Choke Street ran 
into debt, and fell back in their rent, 
and had the broker's men upon them, 
and greedy hands upon the goods that con- 
stituted home ; whilst such places as the ^^ El- 
Dorado '' were as extensively patronized, and 
sold as great a quantity of adulterated liquors, 
as if Whitechapel were the land of plenty. 
Well, there were plenty of drinkers in White- 
chapel; and poverty makes men drink at 
times, and in Richard Calverton's vitriolic 
mixtures there was soon forgetfulness. 
Another glass there, landlord — score it up at 
fifty per cent, upon the slate that hangs be- 
hind the door; and then who thinks of the 
wife shivering at home, and the hungry chil- 
dren crying out for bread ! 

Bichard Calverton, therefore, did not fed 
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the ill effects of the sharp season in Choke 
Street. Christmas was a busy time at the 
" El-Dorado," and the Christmas guests who 
frequented the music-hall were numerous, if 
not select. All Christmas week the large 
room at the back was crowded with its usual 
audience, who encored Bessy Calverton, and 
encored the comic singer's wife, and encored 
the comic singer whose songs, if not always 
the most select, were full of points, and 
vociferously applauded, and brought the 
blushes yet to Bessy's cheeks. And Bessy did 
not hear the worst of them ; in the small 
hours of the morning, when Bessy was asleep, 
and the audience were more thin, but more 
furious and drunk, the wretclied mountebank 
gave loose to all the ribaldry and obscenity 
that men more depraved than he had written, 
and the devil's children clapped their hands 
the louder, and drank, and swore and made 
Pandemonium envious. And the stray police- 
man on^ the Choke Street beat passed the 
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house and uttered no complaint, and stopped 
to gossip with honest Dick, if he were loung- 
ing at the doorsy and even to drink a glass of 
spirits with him, after a careful glance to right 
and left. Honest Dick was very generous 
with the regular policeman — and the path of 
virtue was not included in the beat of Choke 
Street policemen in general. 

It was New Year's Eve at "El-Dorado" ; the 
clock behind the bar — which was always half 
an hour slow, and told lies like most in that 
establishment — was striking nine ; they 
were becoming busy in the concert-room; 
Joe was attending to the customers, Bessy 
was singing her first song, Lotty was amongst 
the audience, and Richard Calverton wandered 
up and down, with his pipe in his mouth, and 
saw that everybody behaved themselves and 
drank reasonably fast. Bichard Calverton 
had kept school that afternoon, and had been 
evidently pleased with the progress of his 
pupils^ for he was in a fair and smiling humour ; 
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and his scholars were in the concert-room, 
spending their pocket-money in a handsome 
manner. 

Eichard Calverton was paying great atten- 
tion to Bessy's singing that evening — specu- 
lating in his mind whether, with that voice, 
more might not be made of her in some way ; 
and failed to notice the arrival of a new 
comer, who slipped into a vacant seat near 
the door, and took his place amidst a crowded 
audience. The new arrival was a very 
tall, thin man in black vestments, a white 
neck-cloth, and large cotton gloves, which 
were frayed at the finger-ends, and allowed 
the fingers to appear. A pinched face, 
that might have represented forty, fifty, 
or even sixty years, it was so deeply lined 
and full of thought ; and yet with eyes that 
might have been a child's, they were so bright 
and earnest. The stranger might have re- 
ceived more attention from the audience on a 
night less busy; but this was a full house, 
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and the customers of Richard Calverton had 
found some difficulty in obtaining a good 
place, and there were more new faces than 
one in the concert-room. Richard Calverton, 
who had a habit of examining the countenance 
of each member of his large and happy 
family, might have detected the stranger, 
and felt nervous on the subject, had not 
his back been turned to the low entrance 
door. The new comer stooped a little as 
he sat — was evidently inclined to give way 
in the back when seated on a form with 
no support in the rear. He was of an inquir- 
ing turn of mind, too ; for though he leaned 
his forehead on his head as though a. little 
weary, he peered very cautiously from under 
that hand at the general company. A boy of 
fifteen who was seated on the same form with 
him, and had been arguing some important 
topic with a man some twenty years his senior, 
glanced at him for a moment, and then re- 
sumed his conversation; and Lotty Calver- 
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ton, who sat behind him, was still wondering 
what the presence of that man^ of all others^ 
might indicate, and whether curiosity alone 
had brought him to the " El-Dorado." If curi- 
osity, it was a morbid feeling that gave him 
pain and rendered him uneasy ; for he stifled 
a half groan once with his handkerchief, and 
fidgeted somewhat uneasily on the form, and 
nervously played with a pewter teaspoon 
that lay handy to his fingers. If curiosity, it 
was an act that had some daring in it; for 
curious peoplewere sometimes taken for spies at 
the " El-Dorado," and served out accordingly. 
Many men constitutionally brave, and knowing 
this harmonic establishment only by repute, 
would have thought twice before venturing 
therein; but this man, curious or nervous, 
betrayed at least no outward fear of his com- 
pany. And yet the oaths that rang in his 
ears were new to him, and the ribald speeches 
fell like ice-bolts on his heart, and the crime- 
shadowed faces hovering about him told of 
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the danger that a moment's want of self-pos* 
session might incur. 

Joe, the barman, waiter, boots and nonde* 
script, whose business it was to see everybody 
with full glasses, caught sight of this gentle- 
man at last, and after critically inspecting him 
with his head on one side, asked — 

" Any orders ? " 

" A glass of gin and water, Joe." 

Joe looked harder than ever at the stranger. 
He was no longer suspicious, only puzzled to 
guess where he had seen the gentleman who 
called him by his Christian name like his 
friends and acquaintances of the " El-Dorado." 
He supposed he was a friend of the governor's 
— a sham parson on some quiet lay or other : 
all right — it was his business to be " mum I " 
And the stranger, who had his wits about 
him, and had heard Joe's Christian appellative 
from other lips, stirred absently at his gin and 
water, and then pushed it a little aside, un- 
touched. The comic singer had by this time 
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made his appearance, and after being received 
with much hammering of mugs on the beer- 
stained tables, launched into some coarse dog-> 
gerel, which the audience drank in greedily — 
for thieves are fond of comic songs, and require 
relaxation as well as honest folk. The com- 
pany becoming absorbed in the legend, the 
stranger half rose, and took a careful survey 
of the inmates of the room. Lotty touched 
his arm, and whispered hurriedly, '^ Sit down !" 
and he resumed his seat at the warning, 
and steadily regarded Lotty. They were 
grave earnest eyes, at which Lotty Calverton 
shrank a little, although she put on her bold- 
est look to meet them. 

" You don't remember me ? " she asked in 
a low tone. 

"God bless me I" with a scared look at 
the rouged cheeks, " No." 

"So much the better, Mr. Parslow. I 
didn^t think you would. Ah 1 you may look 
till doomsday," she added, with that unplea* 
sant short laugh of hers. 
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*'I don't generally forget faces, and yet 
yours is entirely new to me, my poor girl. 
Stay, now — ^let me think." 

A finger of one of his shabby gloves was 
put to hb forehead, when Lotty said — 

"Don't think— don't try to think! All 
the better for me if I'm never remembered, 
for you were an enemy — that's all." 

Mr. Parslow regarded her in a bewildered 
manner, whilst Lotty, who was interested in 
the stranger's presence, and had all a woman's 
curiosity to learn the reason for it, said — 

" There is no good to be discovered here. 
You'll be doing better and feeling safer if you 
go home at once." 

"Do you think so?" was the quiet re- 
joinder. 

" You're one of those men who are always 
trying to do good, arn't you?" was the abrupt 
query. 

" I have made the attempt once or twice — 
Succeeding now and then, and failing very 
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often," replied Mr. Parslow; "why do you 
ask me that question ?" 

" Because if that's your game here, sir — 
end it. It'll never come to anything with 
us — ^we're too bad, too hard, and have been 
too long here. Take my advice and go." 

'^ You are very kind — ^but I do not think 
there is any danger here, however much the 
strangeness of the scene may inconvenience — 
startle me." 

" You may be insulted." 

" My poor child, I am used to it." 

"You may—" 

" Pray understand me, I have no wish to 
stay here. I am not foolish enough to suppose 
that in this place, and at this time, there is a 
chance of doing good. With that object I am 
not here." 

"What then?" 

" You will excuse me, but you are a stranger 
to me — perhaps the very last that I should — 
stay — stay — I know you now, my poor weak 
suffering woman ! " 
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" Don't talk so loud I No, no — ^you can't 
— it's impossible — ^it is five years ago." 

" Five years to-morrow — ^New-year's night." 

"Ah,— yes!'' 

Lotty for a moment hang her head and 
then tossed it back defiantly. 

" Well, you see you were in the wrong, and 
had better let me gone my way. All your 
preaching was foolery and lies — see what I 
am still, what I said I ever should be." 

" But you didn't follow my advice." 

"And never shall!" with that laugh again 
which changed the colour of her listener. 

It was a strange muttered dialogue in that 
crowded room, and amidst that wild assem* 
blage, the stern reality of life playing its 
part amidst the coarse abandonment that 
these wretched outcasts called amusement. 
The singer had by this time concluded, and 
in the hubbub that followed the termination 
of the song, Lotty could converse with less 
restraint. 
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"Tell me what you want here? I may 
help you." 

" But you say I am your enemy." 

*' No matter." 

" Will you come to St. Owen's, and let me 
reason with you?" 

"No." 

"Well then— I think for all that, I'll trust 
you. I am tired of this awful scene, and 
shall be glad to escape. Which is Richard 
Calverton?" 

"You don't want to harm him?" 

"No." 

"And you haven't come to reform him?" 

"No." 

" He is behind us, standing by the door — the 
stout man with the short pipe." 

"And which is his daughter?" 

The girl looked so surprised that he added, 

" Surely he has a daughter — Elizabeth, I 
think her name is." 

" And you don't mean her harm?" 

VOL. I. T 
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« God forbid.^ 

" She was singing when you entered." 

^^ Oh I dear, so bad as that 1 And that was 
Bessy Calverton — ^how sorry 1 am !" 

"What do you know of Bessy Calverton?" 
cried Lotty, sharply. 

"Very little. But I wish to see her — I 
bring her a message from a friend." 

"Is it important? — ^will it do her any good ?^' 

"I think so." 

" Sit quiet, and drink your gin and water ; 
ni try if I can manage it." 

Mr. Parslow took the first part of her advice, 
but ieft the gin and water untasted before 
him. Once he looked round to see if Lotty 
were still there, and saw her picking at the 
fringe of her shawl, and deep in calculation ; 
but the second time he turned his grave face 
In her direction she had Tanished, and a black 
mtiEzIed individual in « for cap was in her 
place. Mr. Farslow was conscious of the 
room becoming «1^1I more fuO, and people press- 
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ing on him as he sat, and Richard Calverton's 
deep Toice issuing directions for his visitors' 
accommodation, and the talking, laughing, 
ribald jesting gathering strength, and making 
the night hideous. He sat and shuddered, and 
his &ee took perhaps a deeper shade, but 
there were interest and sympathy on his 
expressive features still; it was a deep 
thoughtful countenance, that seemed to say, 
^^ In what manner and by what means would 
it be possible to save these people?" — a ques- 
tion that was difficult to solve. Through 
his mind at that moment passed many schemes 
that in his enthusiasm he might consider 
practical, with time and opportunity given 
him to act, but the fallacy of which a moment's 
sober practice would have warned him. Given 
an army of such men as Mr. Parslow to act 
upon such brute beasts as these, and what 
result would follow ? 

Bessy came forward to sing again, and he 
watched her with great interest, taking note 

t2 
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of every action, every look, to which she had 
been trained, and wondering if any trait of 
character were developed thereby. A song 
that was rapturously applauded, followed by 
a desire of those nearest the door to push 
closer to the platform, and of those near the 
platform to push out at the door and go home, 
or seek a little fresh air in the streets, pre- 
vious to plunging back to more harmony and 
gin. In the midst of this bustle Mr. Parslow 
was touched upon the arm, and the voice of 
his late companion whispered in his ear — 
"Follow me!" 

Mr. Parslow rose and struggled through 
the crowd towards the door, where Lotty 
Calverton awaited him. 

'^ You'll find her in the parlour." 

" Does she know — " 

" She knows nothing. I have not had time 
to speak to her." 

" Is she alone ?" 

" There's her mother-in-law with her — you 
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needn't mind her ; she's too drunk to under- 
stand much to-night, even if you meant harm 
— ^which you don't?" with an eager glance 
towards him. 

" Do you think it is likely ?" asked the 
tall man, eyeing her closely. 

" No — not now/' was the reply, after meet- 
ing the glance and averting her own ; " but 
we don't expect much good here — and harm 
turns up so naturally 1 " 

Mr. Parslow would have answered, but she 
dragged him by the arm through a little side- 
door, into the parlour, where Bessy was 
standing by the mantelpiece, and the mother- 
in-law dozing in Calverton's arm-chair. Both 
looked up as the door opened. 

^^A gentleman that wants to speak to 
Bessy." 

Bessy looked towards the tall stranger 
with surprise; Mrs. Calverton sat and 
stared, and tried to remember in what world 
of dizziness she was at that moment located. 
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'^ A gentleman that wants to speak to me T' 
repeated Bessy. 

This was something new and strange^ and 
could but perplex her. She turned to Lotty^ 
for an explanation, but Lotty had retired and 
closed the door upon them. She regarded 
her intruder with some interest. 

" Miss Calverton, I believe ?'' was the first 
question. 

" Bessy Calverton — yes, sir." 

" I am the bearer of a message from Abe- 
rogwin — a Welsh village, that I think yoa 
have some knowledge of." 

Bessy felt her heart leap within her, 
and the colour mount to her face. From 
Aberogwin ! — after so many years> so long a 
life away from them, to think of her at last ! 

" Yes, sir— I remember Aberogwin?" 

Mr. Parslow detected a falteriiig in the 
voice, as the memories conjured up by the 
name passed swiftly across Bessy Calverton's 
mind. What a different scene to this, and 
what a difference in her ! 
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" You were bFought up there, my chUd? — 
had friends there, four or five years since ?** 

Bessy, with her dark,, wondering eyes upon 
the messenger, again replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

" I have to deliver you the love of Mary 
Davis, and to ask, in her name, if she be 
quite forgotten ?" 

Bessy coloured and hung down her head. 
Then her quick spirit a minute afterwards 
flashed up at the implied reproach. 

'^ Tell Mary Davis I have a right to ask 
that question, although I thank her, late 
as it be in the day, for her n€w interest. 
Give her my love, sir, and tell her I am 
well." 

" And have not forgotten her ? " 

" If it will please her — you may say so." 

There was the abruptness- of the elder sister 
in the answer, and its tones seemed to startle 
Mr. Parslow. 

" They at Aberogwin were anxious to learn 
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if you were changed much — ^if the 'new life 
had done much — ^pardon me, if I pain you, 
my child — ^to spoil you?" 

" Tou must judge for yourself!'' and 
Bessy regarded him with a somewhat defiant 
air. 

" Thank you," he said, after a moment's 
contemplation of her ; " I have judged." 

" Ah ! that's short and sweet," remarked 
the mother-in-law, breaking in for the first 
time on the conversation; "it's easy for the 
gentleman to see how you've improved, Bessy, 
since you gave up that outlandish, heathenish — 
hie— place in Wales." 

" I think there is some one at the bar," 
said Bessy shortly, and Mrs. Calverton, just 
sober enough for business, rose and made 
towards the door. As the door closed Bessy 
came nearer to the gentleman, and regarded 
him steadily. 

" Tou have judged — ^well ? " 

" Do you ask for the result ? " 
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" Yes — and as quick as you can, sir — you 
mustn't stay here." 

" I must write to Mary Davis the natural, 
bat not very cheering, news that you have 
altered. Leaving your quiet religious home 
in Wales, and exchanging the companions 
there for the strange people I find you 
amongst here, must have worked the usual 
change. In no good society, surrounded by 
temptation, we must fall away from right. 
But — " with a sudden dash into the subject 
as though it had warmed him, " you are very 
young, and were, if all accounts be true, so 
different — it cannot be too late to make one 
struggle for that right, before it sinks utterly 
away. In the midst of temptation one can 
fight against the Evil one, and conquer him, 
with God's help — there is no estate so low, 
but an honest will, an earnest prayer will 
raise you from its depths. And Mary Davis 
prays it may — that if you have forgotten her, 
and all the good lessons conned over in times 
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pasty yoa will at least not forget yoiir 
Saviour." 

^^ There is little chance of thinking of Him 
here, sir/' was the moody answer. 

^^ Then the heart yearns not for him, or it 
would make the eflfort," he cried ; " Bessy 
Calverton, as God's messenger more than 
your cousin's, I ask you not to pass Him by — 
I implore you, for your soul's sake, to make 
one stand upon the downward road?" 

" Are you a minister ? " 

"lam." 

" Pray leave this house then — you are very 
kind to think of me, and wish me well, but — 
pray go now, sir." 

" Can I see your father f " 

" Not for the world." 

" Will you come to St. Owen's, and — " 

^^ I will make no promise. I have made 
so many promises in my time^ and broken 
them all, that I will make no mote. Leave 
me to think of your words." 
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" But will you think of them ? '' 

" Yes — I'll try, if you will only leave 



me/' 



"God shield you, my child, then," and 
Mr. Farslow went out of the room with a 
sigh. He had done his duty, what he con- 
sidered his best, but his experience of life 
assured him how little the chances were in 
his favour of any permMient good arising 
therefrom. He saw that he had moved her ; 
that in this Bessy Galverton he had been 
asked to seek out there were all the materials 
that might be worked to a good purpose — 
affection, impulse, youth, and some fragments 
yet of early training ; but that there was alsa 
a restlessness, an impatience, which, sur- 
rounded by the elements of discord, would 
sweep her away from better thoughts — per- 
haps submerge them for ever. In- such a 
life — worse even than Mary Davis had 
feared — what could be expected from one who 
was not armed at all points to resist ? 
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He went out at the door by which the 
mother-in-law had passed^ and that maudlin 
female raised the top of the counter, and 
pushed back a door that went on hinges, 
and allowed egress to the front of the shop. 

" You're the parson, ain't you ? '* she asked 
—"the man at St. Owen's ? " 

"Yes." 

" Ah ! then don't come preaching here ; my 
husband won't like it — nobody'U like it much, 
and you will only come to harm. We're of 
No Church here, and alius shall be. I might 
a' been a good woman once myself, sir, and 
gone to church — and I stopped away, and 
came to this. The Lord be merciful to me, 
but I'm a whopping sinner I " 

" Ask the child to come to me next Sun- 
day after service, if you have any wish to 
serve her." 

" She's like my own flesh and blood, sir," 
and Mrs. Calverton began to cry over the 
pewter-covered counter. 
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Mr. Parslow was a fair judge of the real 
from the sham, and sham sentiment with him 
was a little worse than bravado. He turned 
towards the door, and met Lottj on its 
threshold. 

" Take care of Bessy ; ask Bessy to read 
the bible Mary Davis gave her/' said he. 

" Oh 1 I've heard enough of Mary Davis in 
my time, and am sick of that name/' was the 
jealous answer. 

Mr. Parslow would have replied, when a 
sudden turmoil woke up in the concert-room, 
and voices shouted in their highest keys, and 
women screamed, and tables he could hear 
went banging over with a crash. 

" God bless me ! what's that? " 

"Only a fight!" was the cool response. 
"They'll get it over in a minute, or have 
it out in the street. Stand aside — ^here they 
come I " 

The door of the concert-room swung open, 
and two men in their shirt-sleeves came turn- 
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1}ling ont^ and hitting fiercely at ea^h other^ 
i^ith a mob of excited faces following them, 
and a hundred voices bellowing at once. Mr. 
Parslow was merged in the stream before he 
could escape, and carried away by it to the 
middle of the road, and hemmed in for some 
minutes, despite his desperate struggles to 
get free. He was standing on the pavement 
at last, and the dense mass was swaying back- 
wards and forwards in the roadway, as the 
central combatants fell to right and left, and 
'dt)dged each other's double fists* Ke turned 
away and walked down the street, trailing a 
thin walking-cane absently along the narrow 
pavement. At a few streets distant from the 
" El -Dorado " he stopped suddenly, and 
clapped his hands to his breast pocket, to his 
waistcoat pockets, his trousers pocket, his 
coat tails, and then remained motionless and 
breathed hard. 

It must have been a heavy loss to have 
scared him so; for he remained several mi- 
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nntes in that thtmghtful posture, changing it 
at last to feel carefally in all his pockets 
again. A stedi iiratch-chain was dangling 
Jrom his waistcoat podket; it had been cut 
and the watch whisked off, but the loss of 
that did not appear to sensibly affect him. It 
was the loss of that which had been in the 
breast pocket of his coat — ^he had buttoned 
his coat carefully when entering the "El- 
Dorado *' — that for a moment unnerved him. 
He took off his hat, and let the freezing night 
air blow on his damp forehead ; then he felt 
in his pockets for his handkerchief to pass 
across his face, but that had vanished also 
like a dream. 

" Justly served, to venture there with the 
money," te gasped forth at last — "justly 
served! My own old foolish, wicked ov«r- 
confidence.? 

He was still standing in the street when a 
policeman came dowly in his direction, and 
flashed his buU'seye lantern on him. He 
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seemed well known in that neighbourhood, 
for the man touched his hat. 

" Anything wrong, Mr. Parslow ? " 

" I've been robbed of my pocket-book and 
my watch." 

"About here?" 

" Near the * El-Dorado ' public-house." 

" Ah I— that's a bad look-out." 

" Don't — don't you think there's the slight- 
est chance of finding them again ?" he asked 
with nervous eagerness. 

**Not the slightest, sir," was the reply; 
"still you'd better come round to the in- 
spector, who'll book your statement, and make 
inquiries. The watch may be stopped at a 
pawnbroker's." 

" It's not worth five shillings," said Mr. 
Parslow, with a sigh; "but it went very 
well at times — a little fast, that's all." 

It suggested itself to Mr. Parslow that it 
had gone fast enough at last, but he did not 
give utterance to the thought, though a slight 
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twitch at the corners of his mouth showed a 
certain appreciation of humour under dif- 
ficulties. 

Mr. Parslow did not proceed to the police- 
station as directed ; he had his own suspicions 
of who had taken his money, and though he 
tried to shake away the thought, it would 
arise in spite of him. 

" I'm very sorry to think so," he murmured, 
as he retraced his steps to the ^^ El-Dorado,'' 
with the visionary hope of finding the pocket- 
book lying somewhere by the way ; " I'm not 
a suspicious man — and I did think better of 
her than that. But I was so careful in that 
crowd, I remember. Still, Jacob, we won't 
be too hard in our thoughts, because we have 
lost all our money." 

Presently he was before the " El-Dorado" 
again ; it was late in the night, and the man 
who had served him with the gin and water 
at an earlier hour was putting up the shutters. 
There was music in the concert-room, and all 
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the revellers had not gone home yet ; but the 
street was deserted, and the light in the bar 
was turned low, and the crowd, and pocket- 
book, and watch of a little while since had 
gone and left no trace. 

Once he stepped into the roadway, as if to 
enter the " El-Dorado ;" then he paused and 
turned back again, and went off in an op' 
posite direction. As he moved away, there 
was a shout of laughter from the inner room 
that seemed rejoicing in his loss and mocking 
his discomfiture; and at the corner of the 
next street a peal of church bells suddenly 
rang out, and roused the echoes, and made 
him jump a little. 

"Ah I the old year dies," he thought, 
" and I had forgotten the old year, and the 
advent of the new one, in my trouble. By 
rights, the little church should have been 
opened to-night, and I in my pulpit instead 
of these benighted streets. Should the ill 
success of the last new-year's eve have de- 
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terred me this? Haven't T acted wrongly 
and been justly chastised for it ; and is not 
this a judgment ? A strange beginning," he 
murmured aloud, " with a troubled conscience 
and no money." 

He certainly had a quiet sense of humour 
at the bottom of these morbid thoughts ; for 
he said a moment afterwards, " Well, Jacob, 
my good man, a happy new year to you !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE POCKET-BOOK. 

"I HATE to deliver you the love of Mary 
Davis, and to ask, in her name, if she be quite 
forgotten ?" 

The words were ringing in the ears of 
Bessy Calverton when she was in her room 
that night, and the key was turned against 
the troubled world in which she lived. The 
" El-Dorado" had nearly completed its night's 
business ; the comic singer had delivered his 
last song, and gone home with his wife ; only 
a few of the worst and vilest still remained to 
talk over a little matter or two with honest 
Dick. 
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Bessy had been in her room an hour, 
but still sat at the bed's foot, in her merino 
dress, and with her hands clutching her 
elbows, thinking of the strange messenger, 
and his stranger message. She had recovered 
her indignation at such a message from one 
whom she fancied had neglected her, and 
was battling with many a thought, and a few 
suspicions. She had not bestowed much re- 
flection on her changed life lately ; she had 
been borne passively, helplessly, onwards with 
the black, turbid stream ; she had grown re- 
signed to her new life, and acclimatized. She 
did not know how much she had changed 
until she went back in thought to the 
Aberogwin mountains, and remembered what 
her life was there ; she did not know all the 
thoughts that had grown with her, and were 
hemming her in, until Mary's message fell 
like a light amidst the darkness. 

" The love of Mary Davis ! " It sounded 
sweet and comforting to her now — the love of 
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the cousin, still true to her, still remembering 
her — praying for her, she believed, as she had 
not prayed for herself lately* " The love I '^ — 
to her who had almost forgotten what love 
was. 



again. A hundred obstacles might prevent 
Mary from writing ; and perhaps her own let- 
ters had not reached Mary, or Mary's replies 
had been kept back from her. Why had she 
ever doubted Mary, remembering what she 
was? — harsh and severe at times, but always 
truthful, and knowing no change. 

Bessy was tired ; the candle had been burn- 
ing an hour ; it was two in the morning at 
least, and bitterly cold. Just for once, for 
cousin Mary's sake, she would read her little 
bible in remembrance. A fair return for all 
the unjust thoughts that had possessed her. 
Bessy had forgotten it was the New Tear — and 
how strangely, for her, she was keeping it 
when she trimmed her candle and opened the 



No, Mary Davis should not be forgotten i 
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only book of God in the " El-Dorado/' As 
she opened it she thought of the minister's 
words, and Whom he had told her to remember; 
and she was thinking' still with the open book 
in her lap, when a low tapping at the door di- 
verted her attention. Bessy softly inquired 
who knocked, and Lotty's voice exclaimed, 
" Let me in — I must speak to you a mo- 
ment ! " 

Bessy opened the door, and Lotty, with her 
dress huddled round her, and her hair in all 
the wild disorder of a Pythoness, came into 
the room, and locked herself in with her sis- 
ter. 

" I saw the light under the door half-an-hour 
ago, and did not think of coming to you — I 
have leaped out of bed with the thought though, 
and here I am !" 

"What's the matter?" 

" Nervousness — ^superstition — foolery is the 
matter, Bess. What book's that ? " 

"The bible." 
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^That I was to ask 7011 to lead — ^Maiy 
Dare's?" 

'^ It is Maiy DaTis's biUe— yes/' 

"Ton tfamk iBore of her than me— your 
own sister ! " 

''HaTe I thoo^ much of her lately, 
Lotty?" 

'^ Wen, no — nor of me dther — ^though 
that's my fiiolt. Bessy, put the bible away — 
I want to talk to you." 

Bessy complied. 

'^ And put out the light, or Dick Calverton 
coming up the stairs presently will scent mis- 
chief, and be in upon us." 

Bessy saw the force of this remark, and ex- 
tinguished the light also. 

Lotty curled herself on the bed, and wrapped 
the patch- work quilt round her naked feet, and 
shivered. 

"How cold it is to-night!" 

" Why didn't you stay in bed till the morn- 
ing, Lotty?" 
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"All my good resolutions would have 
flown away by the morning — ^they always do." 

" Have good resolutions brought you hither, 
sister ? — oh 1 I am so glad ! " 

" They've nothing to do with you — what 
have you got to be glad about ? *' 

" Tell me what you came for?" 

" Tell me first what you think of that par- 
son?" 

" A good man, Lotty — one who wishes to 
do good." 

" There's no telling one of 'em," said Lotty; 
^^ sometimes I fancy he can't be one of the 
canting, sneaking hypocrites they say all par- 
sons are — ^at other times I have my doubts 
that he's no better than the rest. It's so pre- 
cious odd — ^it's so awfully odd, to hear a man 
about here, for no rhyme or reason, begging 
you to think of yourself and God Almighty I 
It don't seem natural in Choke Street." 

" We are not used to such kind friends, at 
all events," said Bessy, a little bitterly. 
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" If he earned a penny by it, one might see 
through him — ^but there's no guessing at him, 
and it makes me wild. Bessy, do you know 
that fellow, five years ago, saved my life." 

** Saved your life ! ^' 

" I was tired of it — I had been made a 
wretch of and betrayed — I had been struck and 
kicked, and ill-treated at home ; and I found 
myself on a lonely bridge at midnight, and 
saw the water rushing through the arches, and 
— and I was desperate ! " 

" And that man — Lotty, that man ? '' 

" He must have read my motive in my face, 
as I sat shivering in the dark recess. He stop- 
ped and spoke to me, and made me nervous 
and timid, and drew tears — such a fool as I 
was to sit and listen and believe in him! 
Wasn't he my enemy to turn me back upon 
such a cursed road as this." 

"No, no." 

" If it had been a sin to drown myself, it 
would have been one more sin, and so an 
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end to me. But to live and sin on, and 
perhaps drown myself at last — and where's 
the good he did me five years since ? " 

" And have you not seen him since that 
night?'' 

^*Tes, but he hasn't seen me. I have 
passed him at all hours and seasons, wan- 
dering and prowling about the streets. I 
have met him in all the courts and alleys. 
He's a parson, and keeps a little church 
about half-a-mile away, and makes a bad 
business of it, for he's as poor as Job. He's a 
good man, and he can't get on better than us 
bad ones. Where's the heaven looking down 
on that, now ? " 

*'HushI" 

" Hush ! " repeated Lotty ; " what is it has 
turned you so squeamish all of a sudden, that 
I should hush ? Is it that fellow, or Mary 
Davis's bible? I'd give something to see 
this Mary Davis, mind you." 

*^ Never mind Mary Davis now ; tell me 
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what you came so late for, Lotty — for Fm 
very tired." 

" That man was robbed going away from 
here." 

Bessy^ who had been seated on a chair by 
the bedside leaped to her feet with a little 
scream. 

" Don't make that row, or I won't tell you 
another word." 

" R — ^r — robbed ! " gasped Bessy. 

" Perhaps it served him right for coming 
where he wasn't asked, or wasn't wanted. 
What could he expect to find at the ^ El-Do- 
rado/ or what good did he think to work with 
his fine messages from that mincing, Metho- 
dist cat you think so much of. Shall we say 
it served him right ? " 

"No — I will not say it," said Bessy, 
firmly. 

" Well, we'll say it didn't— that he's no 
hypocrite, and that he's a very poor man, 
and such a loss will beggar him. There's 
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the pocket-book — ^what's to be done with 
it?" 

Bessy could hear something impetuously 
slapped on her bed in the darkness, and she 
cried — 

"Who took it? How did you come by 
it?" 

" There was a fight downstairs as usual, 
and the parson and I were carried away by 
the crowd. His pocket-book was stolen, and 
passed from hand to hand to mine — ^his 
watch went another way, and won't be heard 
of any more. I've nothing to do with that. 
In the morning some one may ask me for 
this pocket-book ; what shall be said about it, 
Bess Calverton, of Choke Street? " 

"Who passed it to you? " 

" I don't know nor care — there's the book." 

" Will you give it in my hands, and let me 
take the blame ? " 

" Not any blame — I'm not such a coward 
as all that." 
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" Don't you think it right to return it to 
Mr. Parslow in the morning ? *' 

" Who'd take it to him ? Do you think I 
can go out of my way to St. Owen's church, 
and be aggravated by his preaching and 
worrying ? " 

" Let me take it." 

" And he will set you against me, and tell 
you what a bad one I am ! " 

" No, he will not do that, Lotty." 

" Hide it then out of my way — ^here's the 
book — ^hide it, for God's sake, and don't tell 
where you've put it, lest I sljould come back 
before the morning and run away with it 
again ! There are thirty pounds in it ; and if 
I had thirty pounds, I could go abroad ^and 
be quit of all this. Catch, there ! " 

She could see her sister's figure in relief 
against the window, and the pocket-book 
whirled accurately into Bessy Calverton's lap, 

" They'll ask me what I did with the book 
— leave that to me. They won^t think or 
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dream of you in the matter^ and jou can 
take it back to Mr. Parslow. Have you got 
it there safe ? " 

"Yes/' 

Lotty heaved a sigh of relief, and strug- 
gled off the bed, and huddled her things 
more closely round her. 

"And there's an end of it, and the 
preacher can think himself lucky. Tell him 
so, Bessy ; and tell him, if he thinks he did 
me any favour on that night he met me 
facing death, that I am quits with him now 
on that score. Good night 1 " 

" Stay and sleep to-night with me." 

"No — ^better away — ^better alone! Go 
away early in the morning, and never let me 
hear a word of that accursed pocket-book 
again. It's a fine thing to be rid of tempta- 
tion, the bible says, Bess." 

"Yes." 

" I don't feel much the better for it yet — 
perhaps it will come right in the long run. 
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There's only one fine thing han^ng to all 
tbis^ that I can see/' 

"What is that?" 

" The fine passion Dick Calverton will be 
in when no pocket-book turns up. That's one 
grudge less I owe him." 

"Oh! don't talk like that." 

" Don't be afraid," her short laugh sound- 
ing strange and unearthly in that darkened 
room; "I'm all talk — ^nothing more. Hide 
that pocket-book, Bessy." 

She unlocked the door, and disappeared as 
abruptly as she had entered ; and Bessy, with 
a more nervous feeling than she had experienced 
for four years and a-half, closed and locked 
the door after her retreating footsteps. 
Bessy's first impulse was to relight the candle 
and see if the money in the pocket-book were 
safe ; and then the warning she had received 
from Lotty concerning her father recurred to 
her, and she contented herself with drawing up 
the window blind. Facing the " El-Dorado," on 
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the opposite side of the way, was a gas lamp, 
which threw within the room a feeble glim- 
mer, sufficient for Bessy's strong sight to 
make out the pocket-book's contents. It was 
an old roan pocket-book, with a steel cut 
clasp that opened with difficulty, and with a 
suddenness that spilt one or two papers on 
the floor, which Bessy picked up again and 
restored ; a bulky pocket-book, with a dozen 
receptacles, all brimming with papers, letters, 
memoranda, and with one especial pocket 
secured by a second strap, which Bessy un- 
fastened, and brought six five-pound notes to 
light in consequence. Bessy Calverton, we 
have seen, was of an inquiring disposition, 
and her fine feelings had not been developed 
during her sojourn in Choke Street. Having 
secured the money again in the inner pocket, 
she without a thought as to the unwarrant- 
able intrusion on the confidence of Mr. 
Parslow, stood close against the window 
straining her eyes to make out one paper 
TOL. I. X 
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after another, in her eagerness to discover 
the name of Mary Davis. Bat the hand- 
writing was crude and angular, and the 
remarks on the papers were in lead-penci), 
and difficult to decipher bj that mberable 
glimmer across the road. 

Bessy fastened the pocket-book in de- 
spair, and went to bed with it under her 
pillow, and could not sleep for thinking of 
it, and of some method to escape early in 
the morning to St. Owen's and restore it to 
its rightful owner. There was a church 
clock striking four when she fell asleep at 
last, and dreamed that sister Lotty was 
stealing into the room wiibh naked feet, and 
groping in the shadows for the money. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BETTER SELF. 

The Reverend Jacob Parslow rented apart- 
ments — sitting and bedroom, with attendance 
— ^in a slim eigbt-roomed house near the little 
church of St. Owen's, of which he was in- 
cumbent. A slip of a white house in a 
shabby-genteel row of houses, all of the same 
colour and size, and christened St. Owen's 
Terrace. Everything seemed squeezed toge- 
ther and suffering from pressure in this parish, 
where space was valuable and rents were dear. 
The church itself, with its eyelet-holes of win- 
dow each side of the door, and with its door 
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open on the empty white-washed church, 
looked like an edifice taken by the throat and 
gasping for breath behind its iron railings. 
For St. Owen's church was small to match the 
neighbourhood; had been built by subscrip- 
tion, and after much hard fighting, and 
was a poor specimen of contract work — 
steepleless, and devoid of ornament, and re- 
sembling more a stabile or a free school. An 
unendowed church, in which the pews were 
the only income that kept Mr. Parslow on his 
legs, and where the pew renters were needy 
shopkeepers in the aggregate, who went back 
in their rents, or were overtaken by insol- 
vency and paid nothing in the pound. A 
church that brought in something less than a 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and pos- 
sessed no patrons, and wherein Jacob Parslow 
did all the work, and flinched not at his 
arduous duties, and kept a brave heart in the 
midst of a crowd ^here hearts were failing 
every day. 
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It is to be easily imagined that the Reve- 
rend Jacob Parslow found it hard to live with 
many claims upon his purse, and found it still 
more hard to put up with the loss of thirty 
pounds, which at one fell swoop was borne 
away from him. 

Still, the next morning, whilst detailing the 
loss of his treasure to his landlady, who stood 
worrying the door handle, and listening with 
a horrified countenance, he appeared to have 
surmounted his first feelings of despair, and 
prepared himself to face the worst. He 
was breakfasting somewhat late, although he 
had risen early, and gone deeply into an ela- 
borate calculation concerning the ways and 
means to meet those demands upon his purse 
which no loss of his could stave off for a 
day. And he made the sum come pretty 
near the mark — just a five pound note out, 
for which fortune might provide in some way, 
and if not, which, tightening the screw a little 
more, he might wring out. There were too 
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manj books on the shelf opposite, and he 
knew them half by heart ; he would sell some 
of them to-morrow. There were some Dres- 
den China ornaments that had been his mo- 
ther's mother's ; bat he required necessaries af 
life, not ornaments, and the heirlooms to which 
he had clung to the last must go the way of 
many heirlooms before them. Then he could 
dispense with the thick pair of boots he had 
resolved upon yesterday, and have his own 
half-soled again, or patched up in some way 
that would keep the wet out till the streets in 
his parish were dry with summer dust. It 
was bradng dry weather now, and might 
not rain anything to speak of till the next 
quarter, when he should have cash in hand. 
And that New-year's dinner he had tiiought of 
giving the poor weaver's wife and children — 
why, with a sigh, he must dispense with that, 
and they would never be a bit the wiser, not 
having known of bis good intentions towards 
them. And, last of all, there was a pawn- 
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broker's in the parish — there were a hundred 
and fifty, perhaps ; he had not counted theui^ 
but golden balls were as plentiful as oranges, 
and he should have no difficulty in pledging a 
few things if he were run very close. 

" So, Mrs. Elsley, there's nothing for me 
to grow grey over '' — (he was grey already) 
— "a worldly loss which there was no pre- 
venting must not be made a grief of. And I 
haven't time to grieve in this busy little dis- 
trict." 

"'Tis enough to make you ill, sir," re- 
marked the landlady. 

"Oh, I haven't time to be ill, my dear 
madam," said he, quite cheerfully. " If I 
have not put money by to meet a loss like this, 
so much the greater shame to an early impro- 
vidence that made me poor before my time. 
I think, Mrs. Elsley, we'll have a plain dinner 
to-day — something light and inexpensive, 
which I will leave to your good taste," 

Mrs. Elsley bore away the breakfast things 
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and Mr. Parslow, with the aid of a lead 
pencil and the back of Mary Davis's letter, 
which he had had in his waistcoat pocket, 
dashed amongst the figures again, and tried 
to work his intricate sum into an impossible 
quotient. Given the residue of his pew rents 
and what x or unknown quantity could be 
deduced therefrom to keep him out of debt 
till Lady-day. Bfe was not quite certain, 
but it was somewhere in the figures, and he 
had been a bad hand at figures all his life — a 
fifth-form dunce, who had only brightened up 
in composition, and escaped the thunders of 
the forum. He would give up figures and 
scratch off" some notes for next Sunday's ser- 
mon — notes on the beginning of another year, 
and how it behoved all to commence it with 
cheerfulness, and faith and resignation. There 
were some happy hits to be made in that 
sermon, and it really seemed as he sketched 
it out to make him better. Why, it even 
made him warmer j he would let the fire out, 
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and save some of the coals till night set in, 
and that cruel frost which would never go 
away came sliding in underneath the door, 
and through the gaps in the window frames, 
not one of which fitted properly in the terrace 
of St, Owen's. 

A gentle tap at the door. 

"Comein.'V 

"What is it, Mrs. Elsley?" he inquired, 
with an effort at peevishness that was a 
miserable failure ; " you really must remember 
that I have two more sermons to write, and 
to-day's Saturday." 

" Well, I don't think it will be so unlucky 
a day as Friday, sir." 

"I — I don't understand you," and Mr. 
Parslow looked up with a heightened colour ; 
" it won't— it isn't—" 

"It's a young woman wishes to see you 
from the Hellaboravo." 

" Bless my soul — ^bless my soul now," and 
Mr. Parslow ran his fingers through his scanty 
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hair^ and raffled it up the wrong way in his 
excitement. A joung woman from the '^ El- 
Dorado " — one he had misjudged, too, in his 
secret heart. God forgive his erring judgment 
on his fellow-creatures — it was very wrong of 
him! 

When Bessy Calverton was shown into his 
room, he rose up like a true gentleman as he 
was, and placed a chair for her, and stood 
twirling his pencil in his hands till she was 
seated. Then he took the one remaining 
chair in his room, and looked at her so 
steadfastly, that Bessy turned scarlet beneath 
his gaze. 

** Well, Miss Elizabeth Calverton, I need 
not say I am very glad to see yoo. And I 
need not say I hope you have brought me 
very pleasant news." 

" I hope so, sir." 

Bessy drew from the bosom of her dress 
the pocket-book, which the reverend gentle- 
man received. It was doubtful whose hand 
shook the most during the exchange. 
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^'Pleasant to get back monej one has 
despaired of — still more so, my dear child, 
to witness this fresh evidence of an honest 
heart struggling in the midst of temptation, 
and coming off triumphant. The fear of 
losing six valuable bits of tissue paper is well 
recompensed by such evidence of honesty 
before me." 

" Will you look at the money, sir ?" 

" Not now." 

" There is still a watch missing, I hear — 
and, and — I am sorry to say there is no hope 
of that." 

" Pray do not trouble yourself about it — 
a plated thing, that continually required 
winding up, and would not have fetched me 
five shillings at the hammer. The poor thief 
who despoiled me yesternight has made a bad 
harvest this time. Tou are very sad, my 
child !" he added in a graver tone ; ** you do 
not bring the gift to me unwillingly ? *' 

" I would have come through fire to bring 
it you!" 
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'* I am glad to hear you speak so bravely — 
thank you, my girl ! — ^this is a cheerful, heart- 
exhilarating day!" and he rubbed one hand 
rapidly against the other, as a witness to his 
blissful state of feelings. 

Bessy rose. 

" Pray don't go yet — I wish to ask you so 
many questions about your father and your- 
self — whether something cannot be done to 
place you in a different sphere, and give you 
some better, higher chance of living ? Surely 
you are not content with your position — life — 
friends?" 

*^ There is no help for me ! " murmured our 
heroine. 

" Then we must make help ! " he cried, 
warmly ; *4ather and child are tender relations, 
that should not be meddled with, unless there 
are ,grave and holy reasons that require 
foreign interference. And I have a reason 
here ! " 

" You must leave me to myself, sir ; and I 
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must trust in the God I have been forgetting 
lately. Will you tell Mary Davis, when you 
see her, that four years and a half have not 
wholly made me bad. That by a struggle 
— and I luiU struggle ! — I may date some- 
thing nigh to an awakening from her last kind 
message. And, will you also say, I have not 
forgotten her, although not a line of hers has 
reached me since I left Aberogwin." 

" I will gladly communicate all this to 
Miss Davis," he replied. " I have not the 
pleasure of knowing that lady personally." 

" Indeed, sir !" exclaimed Bessy. 

"Miss Davis discovered my name in the 
Post-Office Directory, I believe, and wrote 
earnestly requesting me to make some inquiry 
concerning you. She stated her story, and 
her concern for you, briefly and simply, and 
begged me to take the case in hand and com- 
municate the result to her. I shall have 
pleasant news to send to Wales." 

" Tell her, sir, that I will write soon." 
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" Certainly — certainly/' 

*^ There is one thing more I should like to 
say before I go, sir/' said Bessy^ reluctantly. 

"What is that?" 

" That my sister Lotty, her you spoke to 
last night, is not so bad as you may think, 
sir. That it was Lotty's first suggestion to 
restore the money which the men robbed you 
of — and that but for Lotty I should have 
known nothing of the theft.'' 

The Reverend Jacob Parslow's countenance 
beamed again. Human nature was looking 
up so in Whitechapel ! 

"Really, now — ^really!" And then that 
countenance changed suddenly again, and he 
turned hastily to the window, and looked 
across at another row of houses as huddled 
together as the row in which he dwelt. 

"And that poor girl is your sister?" 
he asked, in a voice that faltered a little. 

" Yes, sir — my elder sister." 

"And you are living in the same world, 
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exposed to the same elements of evil, left 
with as little moral guidance, and with as few 
true friends. We must stop it, by God's 
help !" 

He struck his hand upon the window sill, 
and then began an impatient tramp up and 
down the room. 

"We cannot afford to let this one sheep 
wander firom the track, and be for ever lost. 
A thousand fathers like your own must not 
hinder us in our good work. We have fought 
our way through harder obstacles than this, 
and are living now to tell of them.*' 

" Better leave me to myself, sir," answered 
Bessy. " I am hemmed in, and there is no 
escape for me.'' 

"If you remain there, you are lost!" he 
cried, excitedly. 

" I will do my best, thinking of such holy 
lives as yours." 

"But when your courage sinks, or the 
danger comes more near, or these new resolves 
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grow old, and are things of the past to be set 
aside— what then?" 

" I can but do my best," repeated Bessy. 
" When the dangers press on me too heavily, 
I may grow firm and fly them ; and, some 
day, if I am very weak of heart, of faith, 
I will remember the good man living here, 
Sir. 

"Well, I must think — and so must you, 
my child. For a little while, I need not fear 
you— or my knowledge of human nature, 
what it can bear and resist, is scantier than 
my vanity assures me. For a time, good-bye 
to you. The blessing of a better life be rest- 
ing on you soon !" 

Bessy placed her hand timidly in that of the 
minister's which was extended towards her, and 
then went away with a heart more light than 
she had felt for many a day. What a change, 
and in how short a time — how few the inci- 
dents to give her strength, and restore her 
once again to something of her better self! 
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That little cottage up the mountain side did 
not seem lying so far back in the past now — 
she could hear the voice of Mary Davis, and 
see her figure underneath the porch, and the 
dash of the waterfall beyond was in her ears, 
and murmured of new hopes. 

And whilst thus hurrying on, and speculat- 
ing in the distant dream-land, a slipshod, 
toothless old man came face to face with her, 
and leered up at her from beneath the greasy 
brim of his hat. 

** Good morning to you, Bessy ; your father 
thought I should find you somewhere here !" 

And dream-land vanished in the instant, 
and left the grim reality ; and the cutting 
north-east wind that was rioting in White- 
chapel that day seemed to rush at her heart, 
and pierce her with its fangs. 
f 
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